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Book the Second. 


CHAPTER IV. 


‘The company is “ mix’d” (the phrase I quote is 
As much as saying, they're below your notice) ; 
For a “mix’d” company implies that, save 
Yourself and friends, and half a hundred more, 
Whom you may bow to without looking grave, 
The rest are but a vulgar set, the bore 
Of public places, where they basely brave 
The fashionable stare of twenty score 
Of well-bred persons, call’d “ Zhe World ;” but I, 
Although I know them, really don’t know why.’ 


ITTER, with unutterable bitterness, was the disappointment of 

aunt Chevenix, when at breakfast next morning she was made 

acquainted with the actual state of affairs. Lord Paulyn had verily 
proposed, and had been rejected. 

‘ To say that you are mad, Elizabeth, is to say nothing,’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Chevenix, casting herself back in her chair and regarding her 
niece with a stony gaze, egg-spoon in hand; ‘ you were that when 
you accepted Mr. Forde. But this is a besotted idiotcy for which 
even your previous folly had not prepared me.’ 

‘You surely did not think that I should jilt Mr. Forde?’ 

‘I surely did not think you would refuse Lord Paulyn,’ echoed 
her aunt; ‘a girl of your tastes—the very last of young women to 
marry a person in Mr. Forde’s position. Upon my word, Elizabeth, 
it is too bad, positively cruel, after the pride I have felt in you, the 
money I have spent upon you even, though I am above alluding to 
that; your conduct is a death-blow to all my hopes, Elizabeth.’ 
And here Mrs. Chevenix wept real tears, which she wiped despond- 
ently from her powdered cheeks. 

‘ Pray don’t cry, auntie. I am something like a man in that 
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respect ; I can’t bear the sight of tears. I am very sorry for having 
disappointed you, but it would be hardly a fair thing to Lord 
Paulyn to marry him while my heart belongs entirely to some one 
else, to say nothing of Malcolm himself—’ 

‘Malcolm!’ exclaimed Mrs. Chevenix with profound disgust. 
‘To think that I should have a niece—my favourite niece too— 
capable of marrying a man called Malcolm.’ 

‘I’m sorry you don’t like his name, auntie. To my ear it is 
music.’ 

‘ Yes, like the Scotch bagpipes, I suppose,’ in accents of wither- 
ing scorn. 

‘ And now, dearest auntie, let there be no quarrelling between us,’ 
pleaded Elizabeth. ‘I daresay it is disappointing to you for me to 
settle down into a country clergyman’s wife, after all my grand talk 
about marrying well, and riding through the world in my own ba- 
rouche, over people’s bodies, as it were, like the lady in Roman history. 
I did not know my own heart when I talked like that. I did not 
think that I should ever be weak enough to love anybody fifty times 
better than carriages and horses. Please let us be friends,’ coax- 
ingly, and kneeling down by the offended matron. ‘Lord Paulyn 
has forgiven me, and he and I are to be excellent friends for the rest 
’ of our lives. Perhaps he will give Malcolm a living; I daresay he 
has three or four handsome benefices among his possessions.’ 

‘Friends indeed !’ cried Mrs. Chevenix contemptuously ; ‘I’m sure 
I thought last night that it was all settled, and even began to think 
of your trousseau. I never in my life had such a disappointment.’ 

Little by little, however, the matron’s indignation, or the out- 
ward show of that passion, abated, and she permitted her wounded 
spirits to be soothed by Elizabeth’s caresses. Happily for the 
damsel, the business of life, that business of pleasure which some- 
times involves more wear and tear of mind and body than the most 
serious pursuit of wealth or fame, must needs go on. Once in the 
whirlpool of Mrs. Cinqmars’ set, and there was no escape; all their 
other engagements were as nothing to that lady’s demands upon 
their time, and Mrs. Chevenix, for some unexplained reason, had 
entered upon a close alliance with the mistress of the Rancho. 

‘I did not think Mrs. Cinqmars was at all your style, auntie,’ 
Elizabeth said, wondering that this new-fledged friendship should 
be so strong upon the wing. 

‘Mrs. Cinqmars’ style may not be faultless, but she is one of 
the best-natured little women I ever met, and has the art of mak- 
ing her house most delightful,’ replied Mrs. Chevenix decisively. 

‘I think we ought to take our brass bedsteads out to Fulham, 
and camp under the trees, now the warm weather has set in. We 
almost live there, as it is,’ said Elizabeth. 

There was some foundation for this remark in the fact that Mrs. 
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Chevenix and her niece were oftener at the Rancho than anywhere 
else. Mrs. Cinqmars devoted all the forces of her being to the pur- 
suit of pleasure; and as these gaieties and hospitalities assisted Mr. 
Cinqmars not a little in the pursuit of gain, the lady was allowed 
the free exercise of her talents in the art of making people forget 
that life was meant for anything graver or higher than a perpetual 
talking of small-talk and quaffing of iced cups in the summer sun- 
shine, now under the striped awning of a barge gliding up the sunlit 
river, anon in the cool glades of some primeval forest like Windsor 
or Burnham Beeches. If the destiny of mankind began and ended 
in picnics, water-parties, kettledrums, and private theatricals, Mrs. 
Cinqmars would have been among the leaders of the world; but, 
unfortunately for the lady, those delights are fleeting as the bubbles 
on the river, and, however wide their circle spreads, make but 
brief impression, and are forgotten after a season or two. Mr. and 
Mrs. Cinqmars might have commemorated themselves in a pyramid as 
high as Pharaoh’s, built out of empty champagne bottles ; but so un- 
grateful are the butterfly race they fed, that almost the only record of 
their hospitality at the end of a season was a backyard full of empty 
bottles, and the cases, which an odd man chopped up for firewood. 

While the season lasted, however, Mrs. Cinqmars drank freely 
of pleasure’s sparkling cup, and found no bitterness even in the lees 
thereof. She rarely left a blank day in her programme. Every 
week brought its water-party or its picnic. Every morning found 
her breakfast-tray—she did not leave her room till the business of 
the day began—piled high with notes of acceptance or refusal in 
answer to her coquettish little notes of invitation. She was not a 
person who sent meaningless cards ‘ requesting,’ but wrote dainty 
little letters on monogram-emblazoned paper, full of familiar nothings, 
breathing the warmest friendship. 

‘The season is so short,’ she used to say pensively, ‘ one can- 
not do too much while the fine weather lasts.’ 

After that day at Epsom Mrs. Cinqmars made no party to 
which she did not invite her dearest Miss Luttrell. She was eager 
for the society of her dearest Mrs. Chevenix at all her dinners and 
afternoons ; but there were picnics and water-parties which might 
be too fatiguing for that dearest friend, on which occasions she 
begged to be intrusted with the care of her sweet Miss Luttrell— 
a privilege the matron was not slow to accord. Dinners and dances 
in Tyburnia were declined with ruthlessness in favour of Mrs. Cinq- 
mars—ay, even a dinner in Eaton-square, at the abode of a mil- 
lionaire baronet, in the iron trade. 

‘ Upon my word, auntie, I don’t care about going so much to Mrs. 
Cinqmars’,’ Elizabeth remonstrated. ‘I certainly do enjoy myself 
more at her parties than anywhere else, but I hardly think Malcolm 
would like me to spend so much time in that kind of society.’ 
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‘ You had better send a statement of all your engagements to 
Mr. Forde, and allow him to direct your movements,’ replied Mrs. 
Chevenix ; and mingled feelings, the fear of ridicule, and her own 
inclination, which drew her strongly towards Henley and Virginia 
Water, kept Elizabeth silent. 

‘Mr. Forde’s remonstrances about the length of her visit had 
abated of late, for the curate had been summoned to Scotland, to 
attend the sick-bed of one of his few remaining kindred, his father’s 
only brother, an old man to whom he was warmly attached. His 
letters came now from the North, and were only brief records of suf- 
ferings from which there seemed no hope of other relief than death. 
He had no time to write at length to his betrothed, and no spirits for 
letter-writing. ‘I don’t want to sadden you, dearest,’ he wrote, 
‘and therefore make my letters of the briefest, for my mind is full 
of our patient, and the quiet fortitude with which he endures this 
portracted trial, too full even for those happy thoughts of the future 
which have brightened my life of late. But I do look forward to 
our meeting, Lizzie; whatever sorrow may lie between this hour and 
that. And I hope to hear speedily of your return to the West.’ 

‘Do you know if this uncle is likely to leave him any money ?’ 
Mrs. Chevenix inquired with a languid interest, when she was in- 
formed of Mr. Forde’s movements. A few hundreds a year could 
make little difference in that poverty-stricken career which Eliza- 
beth had chosen for herself. It would be but as a grain of sand, 
when weighed against a viscount’s coronet, and half-a-dozen estates. 

‘I believe Malcolm will be richer, auntie. There is a small 
estate in Scotland that must come to him.’ 

‘A small estate in Scotland, where land lets at ten shillings an 
acre, I suppose. Or perhaps it is all waste, mere sand and heather. 
But what does it matter? You have chosen to go through life a 
pauper. It is only a question of a crust of bread more or less.’ 

There was hardly a necessity for Elizabeth to hurry back to 
Hawleigh, to the untimely cutting off of all these summer delights, 
when Mr. Forde was away. She thought how dreary the place would 
seem without him. Gertrude, Diana, Blanche, with their stock phrases 
and their perennial commonplaces, and their insignificant scraps of 
gossip about the Hawleigh gentility; the dull old high street; the 
shop-windows she had looked at so often, till she knew every item 
of the merchandise. She thought of going over all the old ground 
again with a shudder. ‘Life in a convent would be gayer,’ she 
thought ; ‘the nuns could not all be Gertrudes and Dianas.’ 

So she wrote a dutiful letter to her betrothed, full of sympathy 
with his sorrow, and informing him that she was beginning to grow 
a little tired of London, and would go back to the West directly 
she heard of his return. ‘Don’t ask me to go any sooner, Malcolm,’ 
she said; ‘the place would seem horrible to me without you. I want 
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your face to be the first to welcome me home. I think sometimes 
of the days when we shall have our own home, and I shall stand at 
the gate watching for you.’ 

The Derby-day was a thing of the remote past, and Henley 
regatta was over, before Elizabeth received notice of Mr. Forde’s 
return. She had seen Lord Paulyn almost daily during the inter- 
val, and his friendship had never wavered. He was still her de- 
voted slave, still patient. under her scornful speeches, still eager to 
gratify her smallest caprice, still a kind of barrier between her and 
all other worship. Serene in the consciousness of having done 
her duty, of having, with a fortitude unknown to the common order 
of womankind, rejected all the advantages of wealth and rank, she 
saw no peril to herself or her admirer in that frivolous kind of inti- 
macy which she permitted to him. It was an understood thing 
that she was to be another man’s wife —that the end of the season 
was to be her everlasting farewell to worldly pleasures. Lord 
Paulyn appeared to accept his position with gentlemanlike resigna- 
tion. He would even speak of his happier rival sometimes, with 
but little bitterness, with a good-humoured contempt, as of an in- 
ferior order of being. Elizabeth thought he was cured. 

Henley regatta and the longest day were over, but the summer 
was yet in its prime—the nights knew not darkness, only a starry 
twilight betwixt sundown and sunrise. 

‘ How tired the sun must be by the end of the season,’ said 
Elizabeth, ‘keeping such late hours, and always glaring down upon 
races and regattas and flower-shows and garden-parties !’ 

‘Don’t pity him: he’s such a lazy beggar, and so fond of skulking 
behind the clouds on rainy days,’ answered Lord Paulyn. ‘I wish 
we could shuffle out of our engagements as easily as he shirks his.’ 

Mrs. Cinqmars, who was never happy without some grand event 
in preparation, had hardly given herself time to breathe after her 
water-party at Henley—a luncheon for five-and-twenty people on 
board a gilded barge, towed up the river from Maidenhead —when 
she was up to her eyes in the arrangement of private theatricals for 
the tenth of July—a festivity which was to mark the close of her 
hospitalities. 

‘We start for Hombourg on the twelfth,’ she said, with a sigh; 
‘and as I’ve been going up like a rocket all the season, I don’t want 
to come down like a stick at the last. So, you see, our theatricals 
must be a success, Lord Paulyn. It’s not to be a common drawing- 
room business, you know, but a regular affair, for the benefit of the 
Asylum for the Widows of Indigent Stockbrokers. Tickets a guinea 
each. A few reserved fauteuils at two guineas.’ 

‘Do you mean to say you’re going to let a herd of strangers 
into your house ?’ inquired the Viscount with amazement. ‘ Why, 
you'll have the swell-mob after your plate!’ 
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‘ The tickets will be only disposed of by our friends, you obtuse 
creature,’ said Mrs. Cinqmars ; ‘ but it’s not halfso much fun acting 
before a lot of people you see every day, as doing it in real earnest 
for a benevolent purpose. I shall expect you to sell something like 
fifty-pounds worth of tickets, and to bring all the heavy swells you 
can scrape together. I want the affair to be really brilliant. But 
that is not the point we have to discuss to-day. Before we can 
print our programmes or stir a step in the business, we must defini- 
tively settle our pieces, and cast them.’ 

This speech was uttered in a friendly little gathering beneath 
the umbrage of perfumed limes, the river flashing in the foreground, 
a few of Mrs. Cinqmars’ dearest friends, of both sexes — the Vis- 
count, Major Bolding, a young man in the War Office, with a tenor 
voice and light hair parted in the middle, the young lady with raven 
ringlets, a fair and dumpy young person, whose husband was in 
America, and Elizabeth Luttrell—seated in friendly conclave round 
a rustic table, scattered with pens, ink, and paper; for it is quite 
impossible to achieve an arrangement of this kind without an im- 
mense waste of penmanship and letter-paper. There was the usual 
confusion of tongues, everybody thinking he or she knew more about 
private theatricals than any one else — Major Bolding, because the 
fellows in his regiment had once got up something at Aldershott ; 
the dumpy young person, because she had acted charades with her 
sisters in the nursery when she was ‘a mite;’ the tenor in the 
War Office, because his father had known Charles Mathews the 
elder ; the contralto, because she had gone to school with a niece 
of Mrs. Charles Kean’s. Only Elizabeth acknowledged her ignor- 
ance. ‘I know nothing gbout plays,’ she said, ‘ except that I doat 
upon them.’ 

‘Whatever play we choose, Lizzie, I mean you to be in it,’ said 
Mrs. Cinqmars, and Elizabeth did not protest against the arrange- 
ment. She was enraptured at the thought of acting in a play—of 
living for one brief night the dazzling magical life of that fairy stage- 
world which was so new to her. 

About a hundred plays were suggested, briefly discussed, and 
rejected. Mrs. Cinqgmars seemed to know every dramatic work that 
had been written. Every one, except Elizabeth and Mr. Cinqmars, 
had his or her one idea, by which he or she stuck resolutely. Lord 
Paulyn voted for Box and Cox, and could not be persuaded to ex- 
tend his ideas beyond that masterpiece. The tenor proposed To 
oblige Benson, because he knew some people who had acted it last 
Christmas down in Hertfordshire; ‘and I’m told it went off re- 
markably well, you know,’ he said; ‘and people laughed a good 
deal, except one old gentleman in the front row, who went to sleep 
and snored.’ 

‘ You stupid people !’ cried Mrs. Cinqmars ; ‘don’t go on harp- 
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ing upon one string. Those are mere insignificant farces; and I 
want a grand piece that will play two hours and a half.’ 

After this came a string of suggestions, all alike useless. 

‘I only wish our men were a little better,’ said Mrs. Cinqmars, 
with a despondent survey of her forces. ‘There is a piece which I 
should like above all others; but it wants good acting. There 
are not too many people in it, and no troublesome scenery. I mean 
Masks and Faces.’ 

Every one knew Masks and Faces, every one admired the play ; 
but the gentlemen were doubtful as to their capacity for the characters. 

‘I'll play nothing but Box,’ said Lord Paulyn; ‘I think I could 
do that.’ 

‘I don’t mind what Ido, as long as it’s something to make the 
people laugh,’ said Major Bolding. 

‘Then you'd better try tragedy,’ suggested Mr. Hartley, the 
tenor. 

‘They’re playing the piece at the Adelphi, Lizzie,’ said Mrs. 
Cinqmars, intent upon her own deliberations, and ignoring trivial 
interruptions. ‘ We'll all go to see it this evening. You shall play 
Peg Woffington. Major Bolding will do pretty well for Vane. O yes, 
you must doit; I'll coach you. Cinqmars and Mr. Hartley can play 
Triplet and Colley Cibber; you, Flory ’—to the dumpy young per- 
son—‘ will make a capital Kitty Clive ; and you, Lord Paulyn, must 
be our villain. I can get a couple of newspaper men to play Snarl 
and Soaper, the two critics. No remonstrances. I know you are all 
sticks ; but we all know what great things can be done by a bundle of 
sticks. You'll all learn your words perfectly without an hour’s delay. 
Never mind the acting. We'll arrange all that at rehearsal. The 
words and the dresses are the two great points. You must all look 
as if you had walked out of a picture by Ward or Frith. You'll call 
at the Adelphi this afternoon, Major, and engage half-a-dozen stalls for 
the rest of the week ; and mind, I shall expect to see them occupied 
every night before the curtain goes up.’ 

After this came a great deal of discussion. Major Bolding de- 
clared his incapacity for domestic drama; Lord Paulyn insisted that 
he could soar no higher than Box. 

‘I don’t think I should break down in that business with the 
mutton-chop and rasher; and if I had plaid trousers with big 
checks and a red wig, I think I might make them laugh a little,’ 
he said; ‘but my attempting a stage villain is too absurd. Why, I 
should have to scowl, shouldn’t I, and cork my eyebrows, and drag 
one foot behind the other when I walked ?’ 

‘Nothing of the kind. It is a light-comedy villain; only a 
slight modification of your own haw-haw style. You have only to 
see the piece acted half-a-dozen times or so. You shall have a wig 
and costume that will almost play the part for you.’ 
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Lord Paulyn groaned aloud. ‘Sit in a stiflin’ hot theatre six 
nights runnin’ to see the same fellers in the same play!’ he remon- 
strated. 

‘Only a small sacrifice to dramatic art and the indigent stock- 
brokers’ widows,’ said Mrs. Cinqmars soothingly. 

She was a determined little woman; and once having taken up 
the business, carried it through with unflagging energy. 

The programmes were printed forthwith, on lace-bordered paper 
of palest rose colour and mauve, perfumed to distraction by the arts 
of Rimmel. 


Dratoing-toom Performance 


At THE Rancno, FunHam (THE RIVERSIDE VILLA OF 
H. pu C. pe Crnqmars, Esa.), 


FOR THE 


BENEFIT OF THE WIDOWS OF INDIGENT STOCKBROKERS 
(Members of the House alone eligible). 


MASKS AND FACES. 
A Comedy by CHARLES READE and ToM TAYLOR. 


Sir Charles Pomander P . ; Lord PAULYN. 

Mr. Vane . ‘ : ‘ ; . Major BOLDING. 

Colley Cibber. ‘ ‘ : ‘ Mr, HARTLEY. 

Triplet ; . é * ; . Mr. DU CHATELET DE CINQMARS, 
James Quin. 3 ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ Mr. BEAUMONT. 

Snarl )} Mr. SLASHER. 

Soaper s Mr. SLATER. 

Mrs, Vane . : . " ‘ ‘ Mrs. DU CHATELET DE CINQMABRS, 
Kate Clive . a ri i ‘ ‘ Mrs. DESBOROUGH. 

Peg Woffington . ‘ : ‘ A Miss ELIZABETH LUTTRELL. 


Critics . 


Tickets, to be obtained only from the Committee, one guinea. 
A limited number of reserved fauteuils at two guineas. 


Performance to. commence at nine precisely. Carriages may be ordered for 
half-past eleven. 


For five consecutive nights did Mrs. Cinqmars and her devoted 
slaves occupy the stalls of the Adelphi, gazing upon and listening 
to the performance of Mrs. Stirling, Mr. Benjamin Webster, and 
other accomplished masters of the dramatic art. The blood in the 
veins of the gallant Major ran cold, as the fast-congealing water- 
drops of an Alpine stream among the frozen mountain tops, when 
he watched the movements and listened to the words of Mr. Vane, 
and considered that he, after his feeble fashion, must needs reflect 
the image of that skilful actor who sustained the part. But by dili- 
gent perusal of the comedy in the solitude of their own apartments, 
and by force of seeing the play five times running, and being urged 
to attention and interest by the energetic little stage-manageress who 
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sat between them, the Major on the one side, and the Viscount on 
the other, did ultimately arrive at some idea of what they were ex- 
pected to do; and when the first rehearsal took place at the Rancho, 
after the completion of these nightly studies, Mrs. Cinqmars pro- 
nounced herself very well satisfied with her company. She had 
beaten up recruits here and there in the mean time, and had filled her 
programme. The tickets had been selling furiously. Almost every 
one had heard of the Rancho; and aspiring middle-class people who 
did not know Mrs. Cinqmars were glad of this opportunity of placing 
themselves upon a level with people who did. There was no rush 
of those lofty personages whom Mrs. Cinqmars had spoken of as 
‘heavy swells.” A good deal of solicitation would have been needed 
to bring these to share the free-and-easy hospitalities of the river- 
side villa; but society on the lower ranges parted freely with their 
guineas for gilt-edged tickets of delicate rose-coloured pasteboard, 
entitling them to behold the mysteries of that notorious abode. Lord 
Paulyn, hard pressed by the energetic Flora, did contrive to enlist 
the sympathies of various horsey noblemen in the cause of the 
stockbrokers’ widows—men who were curious, in their own words, to 
see ‘how big a fool Paulyn would make of himself’—but stately 
dowagers or patrician beauties he could gather none. Major Bold- 
ing, however, beat up the quarters of wealthy merchants and ship- 
owners, and secured a handsome attendance of diamonds and millinery 
for the limited number of fauteuils; and although the aspiring soul 
of Mrs. Cinqmars languished for a more aristocratic assembly, she 
was tolerably contented with the idea of a gathering which would 
fill her spacious room, and in outward show would equal the best. 

‘If one has not what one loves, one must love what one has,’ 
said the little woman, flinging back her flowing raven locks with a 
sigh of resignation. ‘ We’ve sold all the tickets, and that’s a grand 
point, and we shall have at least a hundred pounds for the widows ; 
odious snuffy old creatures, I daresay, and not worth half the trouble 
we are taking for them. A thousand thanks, Major, for your exer- 
tions in Tyburnia, and to you, Lord Paulyn, for your labours at 
Tattersall’s. I really think we shall make a success. Miss Lut- 
trell is a magnificent Woffington.’ 

‘Egad, she’d be magnificent in anything,’ said the Viscount 
rapturously. ‘I always think, if there ever was such a person as 
Helen, she must have been like Elizabeth Luttrell. She’s such an 
out-and-out beauty. Don’t you know in Homer, when she came out 
on the ramparts where the old men were sitting, though I daresay 
they had been abusing her like old boots before she showed up, 
the moment they saw her they knocked under, and thought a ten 
years’ war was hardly too much to have paid for the privilege of 
looking at her. Elizabeth is just that kind of woman. It’s no 
matter how she carries on, a man must adore her.’ 
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‘I say ditto to Mr. Burke,’ said the Major. 

‘ It’s a pity she should marry a country parson, isn’t it ?’ asked 
Mrs. Cinqmars, who had been made acquainted with Elizabeth’s 
engagement by the damsel herself, in a moment of confidence. 

‘Fifty to one against that marriage ever coming off,’ said the 
Major ; ‘a pretty girl always begins with a detrimental, just to get 
her hand in. I daresay those Gunning sisters in King George’s 
time were engaged to some needy beggars before they came up to 
London, and took the town by storm. I can’t fancy Miss Luttrell 
settling down to the goody-goody kind of life, with a sanctimonious 
fellow in a white choker.’ 

‘No, by Jove!’ cried Lord Paulyn, ‘I can fancy anything sooner 
than that. But she’s just the sort of girl to do anything, however 
preposterous, if she once set her mind upon it.’ 

This was a fragment of confidential talk in Mrs.Cinqmars’ boudoir, 
which at this period was littered with court swords, three-cornered 
hats, flowing periwigs, and other such paraphernalia. The important 
night came at last, in an interval of tropical weather, the thermo- 
meter at eighty-six in the shade, all the greensward in the parks burnt 
to a dismal tawny hue, arid as a simoom-blasted desert. Heavy in- 
supportable weather, at which Anglo-Indians and other travellers in 
_ distant climes, from China to Peru, grumbled sorely, declaring that 

they had encountered nothing so oppressive as this sultry English 
heat in Bengal, or Japan, or Lima, or Honolulu, as the case might 
be. A damp, penetrating heat, as of a gigantic hot-house. London 
and her wide-spreading suburbs wrapped in a dim shroud of summer 
mist, pale and impalpable as the ghost of some dead-and-gone No- 
vember fog, and all the denizens of the vast city visibly dissolving, 
as in a Turkish bath. Threatening weather, with the perpetual 
menace of a thunderstorm impending in the leaden sky. 

‘It will be rather too bad if the storm were to come to-night,’ 
said Mrs. Cinqmars, as she leaned against the embrasure of an open 
window languidly, after the last rehearsal, which had been prolonged 
to within a couple of hours of the performance. ‘ But I shouldn’t 
at all wonder if it did. Hark at those horrible little birds twitter- 
ing, as if they were saying, O yes, it will come soon; it can’t 
keep off much longer; I feel it coming. And how the laurel-leaves 
shiver !’ 

‘We've sold the tickets,’ said the Major philosophically ; ‘ the 
indigent widows will be none the worse off if it rains bucketfuls all 
the evening.’ 

‘ Do you think that will reconcile me to our play being a failure ?’ 
cried the lady indignantly. ‘As if those snuffy old things were the 
first consideration !’ 

‘But you do it for their sakes, you know.’ 

‘For their sakes! Do you suppose I pay Madame Fantini un- 
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heard-of prices for my dresses for their sakes? I shall die of vexa- 
tion if we’ve any empty benches.’ 

‘We'd better send a whip round to the clubs,’ said Major 

Bolding. 

‘I don’t want a herd of men,’ exclaimed the aggrieved manager- 
ess; ‘I want a brilliant-looking audience,—those Manchester and 
Liverpool women with their emeralds and diamonds. However, we'd 
better disperse at once, and begin to think of dressing. Two hours 
is not too much for putting on costumes of that kind. Lizzie, you 
and I will have some tea and cold chicken in my room, if we can 
manage to eat—my mouth is as dry asa furnace ; and as for you, gen- 
tlemen, there will be dinner in half-an-hour in Mr. Cinqmars’ study. 
All the other rooms are confiscated to the interests of the widows.’ 

‘ Are the widows to see us act ?’ inquired Mr. Hartley. ‘ They 
ought, I think, in order tc appreciate the effort we are making 
for them at its just value. It would be rather a clever move, by the 
way, a row of old women in black bonnets. Mrs. Cinqmars could 
point to them when she speaks her little epilogue: ‘‘ Behold, kind 
friends, the recipients of your bounty.”’’ 

‘It will be quite enough to speak of them. And-now, gentle- 
men, if you really mean to be dressed by nine o'clock, you’d better 
goto your rooms. Du Chatelet, be sure you come to me at a quarter 
to nine to go over your scenes for the very last time.’ 

Du Chatelet groaned. He was the Triplet of the piece, and had 
sorely toiled in his laudable desire to reproduce the looks and tones 
of Mr. Webster. He had even sacrificed a handsome black mous- 
tache, which he felt to be a costly offering, on the shrine of Art. 

It was nine o’clock, and the storm was still impending—still 
spreading its dark curtain between earth and the stars. But it had 
not come, and carriage after carriage, the chariots of Tyburnia and 
Ecclestonia, rolled round the gravel sweep before the broad portico 
of the Rancho. The foyer filled rapidly with a pleasant swirling of 
silks and satins, a fluttering of plumes, and flashing of jewels, until 
the half-dozen rows of luxurious seats became a very flower-garden, 
the brilliant colours of the more costly sex only agreeably toned by 
the puritan garb of man. 

The billiard-room had been fitted up as an auditorium, and by a 
skilful removal of the vast window which filled one end of the room, 
and opened on the garden, the apartment had been extended into a 
temporary shed beyond. This shed, with gently-sloping floor and 
sunk footlights, was the stage. The frame of the window, wreathed 
with flowering creepers which seemed to have grown up after the 
fashion of the famous beanstalk, formed the proscenium. 

The brilliant light in the auditorium sank gently to a semi- 
darkness as the band, hidden in a little off-room, attacked the over- 
ture to Masaniello. People had had just enough time to look about 
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them before the lights went down, the women surveying one another’s 
dresses, the men looking about for people they knew. Mrs. Cinq- 
mars beheld her audience through a hole in the curtain, which 
Major Bolding had made with his penknife for her convenience, and 
was satisfied. 

‘They look very well, don’t they ?’ she asked. ‘ You’d hardly think 
they were not the real thing—not hall-marked—only electro-plated.’ 

Mrs. Chevenix occupied her fauteuil in a cool and somewhat 
juvenile costume of pale-gray silk and areophane, with pink ribbons, 
and a blonde Marie-Stuart cap surmounted with pink marabouts, pink 
marabouts edging her fan, pink swansdown on her gloves. Her own 
dress was new and had cost money, but the cost thereof was as no- 
thing compared with the expense of Elizabeth’s satin train and point- 
lace-flounced petticoat, and the flaxen wig which was to make her 
look like one of the Lely beauties in King William’s bedchamber at 
Hampton Court. Yet all this expenditure had the devoted aunt borne 
without grumbling, or only an occasional faint and plaintive sigh. 

If there was sufficient recompense for this outlay in Elizabeth’s 
triumph, Mrs. Chevenix received such recompense without stint. 
From the first moment to the last of that performance the girl was 
triumphant, resplendent with beauty and genius, giving her whole 
. heart and soul to the magic of the stage, living, breathing, thinking, 
as Peg Woffington. The mediocrity of her fellow-actors mattered 
nothing to her; they spoke the words they had to speak, so that no 
hitch arose in the stage business, and that was all she needed to 
sustain the illusion of the scene. There was passion enough and 
force enough in her own soul to have animated a theatre ; there was 
an electricity as subtle as the electricity in the overcharged atmo- 
sphere, a magnetic force that inspired and excited, instead of de- 
pressing. 

Mrs. Cinqmars revelled in the sentimentalities of Mabel Vane ; 
rolled her large eyes and flung about her superb hair—she would 
wear no wig to conceal that natural abundance — to her heart’s 
content, and made a graceful little heroine of the whimpering and 
whining school. But Elizabeth was the very creature one could 
fancy Margaret Woffington in her prime—the generous, reckless, 
audacious beauty, proud of her power over the hearts of men, brim- 
ming over with life and genius, but with unfathomable depths of 
tenderness lurking beneath that brilliant surface. 

Tyburnia and Ecclestonia, and all the men about town who 
formed the staple of Mr. and Mrs. Cinqmars’ set, applauded with a 
unanimity that for once in a way came from the heart. They felt 
that this was verily dramatic art, hardly the less finished because it 
was the fruit of only a fortnight’s study. The actress had picked up 
the technicalities of her part during those studious nights in the 
theatre, inspiration and a fresh and ardent love of art had done the 
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rest, and the impersonation was as. perfect as any amateur perform- 
ance can possibly be, with all the added charm of freshness and 
sincerity which can hardly accompany the profound experience of 
professional training. An actress who had trodden the beaten round 
of the drama, more or less like a horse in a mill, could surely never 
fling herself with such passionate feeling into one part as this girl, 
to whom the magic of the stage was new. 

Mr. Cinqmars quavered and sniffed and snivelled in the character 
of Triplet, with an abject senility which would have been senile in a 
great-grandfather of ninety, but copied the stage business with some 
dexterity, and won his share of applause. Lord Paulyn and Major 
Bolding were dressed superbly, and managed to get through their 
work with credit to themselves and the stage-manageress; and as 
coffee and Neapolitan ices were lavishly administered between the 
acts, without any toll being exacted thereupon for the widows, the 
aristocracy of commerce in the two-guinea fauteuils were inclined to 
think they had received fair value for their money. As for the herd 
of young men who blocked the back of the auditorium, where there 
was little more than standing room, they were simply in ecstasies. 
The girl’s beauty and genius together fired their souls. They pro- 
tested vehemently that she ought to go on the stage; that she would 
take the town by storm, and much more to the same effect; for- 
getting that this flame which burned so brilliantly to-night might 
be only a meteoric light, and that although a clever young woman, 
with an ardent nature, may for orice in her life fling herself heart 
and soul into a stage-play, and by a kind of inspiration dispense with 
the comprehension and experience that can only come from profes- 
sional training, it is no reason she should be able to repeat her 
triumph, and to go on repeating it ad libitum. Never again in 
Elizabeth Luttrell’s existence was she to live the delicious life of the 
stage, to lose the sense of her personality in the playwright’s creation, 
to act and think and be glad and sorry with an imaginary creature, 
the centre of an imaginary world. 

Among the crowd of white neckties and swallow-tailed coats at 
the end of the room, there was one gentleman who stood near the 
door, with his back against the wall, a tall immovable figure, and 
who seemed to know nobody. He was taller by half a head than 
the majority of the men standing in the crowded space behind the 
last row of seats, and he was able to survey the stage across the 
carefully-parted hair of the gentleman in front of him. This gentle- 
man had a good deal to say about Elizabeth Luttrell, to which the 
stranger listened intently, with a somewhat moody countenance. 

‘Yes,’ said this fopling to his friend, in the interval between the 
second and third act—the stranger had only entered the room to- 
wards the close of the second—‘ yes, it’s a great match for her, of 
course ; only a country parson’s daughter, without a sixpence, ex- 
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cept anything she may get from her aunt, Mrs. Chevenix, the widow 
of a man who was a bishop, or a judge, or something—’ 

‘Is it a settled thing ?’ asked the other. 

‘Of course it is. Why, they go everywhere together. I was 
introduced to her at the Derby; he drove her down in his drag, with 
Mrs. Cinqmars to play Propriety, on the obscwrwm facere per ob- 
scurius principle, I suppose. And you'll find him here continually, 
dancing attendance upon Miss Luttrell, and spooning to an extent 
that is humiliating to one’s sense of manhood.’ 

‘I didn’t think that was in Paulyn’s line; I thought he went in 
for race-horses and prize yachts, and that kind of thing.’ 

‘Yes; there’s the rub. This is his first appearance in the cha- 
racter of a love-sick swain ; and like a patient who takes the measles 
late in life, he exhibits the disease in its most aggravated form.’ 

‘ There’s not: much in him at the best of times,’ said the other, 
with the air of a man whose own intellectual gifts were of the 
highest order, and who therefore surveyed mankind from an alti- 
tude. ‘Do you think she likes him ?’ 

‘Do I think she is in full possession of her senses?’ answered 
his friend, laughing ; ‘ and that being so, she would be likely to turn 
up her nose at such a position as he can give her. There’s hardly 
-a richer man than Paulyn about town—bar the Marquis of West- 
minster. The love of money is an hereditary vice in his family, 
and his ancestors have scraped and hoarded from generation to 
generation. He is one of the few gentlemen who contrive to make 
money on the turf. The bookmen hate him like poison. He’s a 
lamb they seldom have the privilege of skinning. There isn’t a 
deeper card out; andI can’t sayI envy that lovely girl the life she’s 
likely to lead with him, when she’s his own property and he gets 
tired of spooning. But for all that I don’t believe there’s a girl in 
London would have refused him.’ 

Pleasant intelligence this for the tall stranger, whose name was 
Malcolm Forde. 


CHAPTER V. 


‘ Et je songeais comme la femme oublie, 
Et je sentais un lambeau de ma vie 
Qui se déchirait lentement.’ 


Mr. Forpe had come up from Scotland on the tenth of July, 
intending to surprise Elizabeth by his unexpected appearance in 
Eaton-place. He had fancied her bright look of rapture as she 
came into the room and saw him, after having been told only that 
a gentleman from Hawleigh wished to see her—the look she had 
given him so many times during the brief happy fortnight that 
followed their betrothal; those happy days in which they had en- 
joyed for but too short a space the privileges of plighted lovers, had 
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walked alone together on the dull March afternoons, when the 
curate’s labours allowed him such a blessed interval, and had talked 
of the future they were to share—a lowly destiny, but with the light 
of true love shining upon it. 

Thus had he thought of his betrothed during the tedious jour- 
ney from the North, tedious though he travelled express for the 
greater part of the way. He came fresh from the performance of a 
mournful duty, for only two days ago he had read the funeral service 
above the remains of his father’s brother, the bachelor uncle who 
had been almost a second father to him. He had not even written 
to tell Elizabeth of his uncle’s death. It would be easier to tell 
her when they met. He had made all his plans. He meant to 
stay in London for a few days, while Elizabeth wound up her visit, 
and then to take her back to Devonshire with him. And then it 
would be time to think of their wedding-day. He was richer by 
some four hundred a year since his uncle’s death, and he had lately 
received the offer of a very fair living in the north of England. 
Since he had surrendered his old heroic idea of his ministry, and 
had determined that his lines were to be cast in pleasant places, 
there was really nothing to hinder the realisation of his wishes. 

Only when he was rattling along in a cab between Euston-square 
and Eaton-place did he bethink himself that Elizabeth would, in 
all probability, be out. It was nearly nine o’clock, and she went 
out so much, as her letters informed him. He could hardly hope to 
be so fortunate as to find her at home. And then he reproached 
himself for this childish foolishness of his in wishing to surprise her, 
instead of telegraphing the announcement of his advent, as a sen- 
sible man would have done. 

‘ Do love and folly always go hand in hand ?’ he wondered. 

His forebodings of disappointment were fully realised. ‘ Not at 
home,’ said Mrs. Chevenix’s single-handed indoor servant, a man 
whose pompous bearing might have impressed strangers with the 
idea that he had an under-butler and a staff of accomplished foot- 
men for his vassals. ‘ Not expected home till late this evening.’ 

Mr. Forde had alighted from his cab, and stood in the stuccoed 
porch, despondent. 

‘Have you any idea where they’re gone ?’ he asked. 

Any idea indeed! Why, the butler was as familiar with his 
mistress’s engagements as that lady herself. 

‘ They are gone to the hamachure theatricals at the Rancho, Mr. 
Cinkmarsh’s place, at Fulham.’ 

‘ Amateur theatricals !’ repeated Malcolm hopelessly. 

‘ Yes,’ replied the butler, who was of a communicative disposition ; 
‘my missus’s niece, Miss Luttrell, hacks the principal character ; 
and my missus’s maid, as has seen her rehearsalling, and has gone 
down to dress her this evening, says she do hack wonderful, jest 
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like the regular thing, only not so low. It’s a pity you didn’t buy a 
ticket, sir, as you’re a friend of the fambly.’ 

Private theatricals, and his wife-elect the centre of observation ! 
He was not strait-laced or puritanical in his ideas, but this per- 
formance hardly seemed to him in harmony with the part she had 
elected to play in the drama of life. But she had been minded to 
taste the cup of pleasure, and she was evidently drinking its strong- 
est waters. She had told him nothing of these amateur theatricals 
—a curious reticence. 

‘Buy a ticket,’ he repeated, echoing the friendly butler. ‘Do 
you mean that tickets have been sold? It is a public business, 
then?’ 

‘ Well, sir, it is and it isn’t, as you may say. The performance 
is for the benefick of a charitable institooshun — the hindignant 
widows, and Mrs. Cinkmarsh have kindly lent her ’ouse for the 
occasion, and the tickets have been only sold by the committee, so 
you see it’s public from one pint of view, and private from the 
other.’ 

‘Where could I get a ticket ?’ asked the Curate moodily. This 
public exhibition, this playing at charity, was just the very last 
thing he could have desired for his future wife, just the very thing 
he would have forbidden at any cost had he been afforded the oppor- 
tunity of forbidding it. 

‘ And to keep it hidden from me,’ he thought ; ‘a bad beginning 
for that perfect trust which was to reign between us.’ 

‘I don’t know as you could get one anywhere’s to-night, sir,’ 
replied the butler thoughtfully, ‘ unless I was to get it for you. My 
missus is on the committee, and I know she had a lot of tickets to 
sell, and kep ’em up to yesterday in a china basket in the drawring- 
room. If they’re there still, I might take the liberty of gettin’ one 
for you ; bein’ for a charitable purpose, I don’t think missus would 
objeck to my disposin’ of one.’ 

‘Get me one, then, like a good fellow.’ 

‘The tickets are a guinea heach,’ said the butler doubtfully, 
thinking this eager gentleman might ask for credit. 

Mr. Forde took a handful of loose money from his pocket. 

‘Here are thirty shillings,’ he said; ‘a guinea for the ticket, 
and the balance for your trouble.’ 

The man was gratified by this donation, for in these degenerate 
days vails are an uncertain quantity. He produced the ticket 
speedily, instructed Mr. Forde as to the nearest way to the Rancho, 
guarded the wheel of the hansom as he got into it, and delivered 
the Curate’s address to the charioteer with as grand an air as if he 
had been instructing the coachman of an archbishop. 

‘ British Hotel, Cockspur-street,’ he said, and thither Mr. Forde 
was driven by way of Belgrave-square and Birdcage-walk. A nota 
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bene on the gilt-edged ticket informed him that full dress was indis- 
pensable. 

He dined hastily in the deserted coffee-room—a sorry dinner, 
for he was in that frame of mind in which dining is the most dismal 
mockery—a mere sacrifice to the conventionalities—dined, and then 
went to his room and dressed hurriedly, with his thoughts strangely 
disturbed by this trivial business of the private theatricals. 

But it was not trivial—for Elizabeth’s reticence had been a 
tacit deception—it was not trivial, for unless she had been utterly 
wanting in love’s truthful instinct, she must have known that this 
public exhibition of herself would be of all things the most hateful 
to him. 

He was not a tyrant—he had-never meant to tyrannise over 
this fair young creature who had made him love her, in very spite 
of his own will. But he had meant to mould her into the shape of 
his still fairer ideal—the woman whose claim to manly worship was 
something higher than the splendour of her eyes or the golden glory 
of her hair—the perfect woman, nobly planned. He had fondly 
hoped that in Elizabeth there was the material for such a woman— 
that he had only to play the sculptor in order to develop undreamt- 
of graces from this peerless block of marble. 

There were some letters waiting for him at the British—letters 
which had been sent on from Lenorgie, where they had arrived 
after his departure. He had spent the day and night after the fune- 
ral with a friend in Edinburgh, where he had business to transact. 

Two were mere business epistles; the third was in a hand that 
was strange to him—trather a singular hand, with straight up and 
down letters, but of an angular scratchy type, which he felt must 

be feminine. It bore the postmark of Hawleigh. It was that snake 
in the grass, an anonymous letter. 


‘ Mr. Forde will be perhaps surprised to learn that Miss Luttrell 
has given much encouragement to an aristocratic admirer during her 
stay in London. She has been seen on the front seat of Lord 
Paulyn’s four-in-hand, returning from Epsom races: a circumstance 
which has occasioned some talk among the straitlaced inhabitants 
of Hawleigh. This friendly hint is sent by a sincere well-wisher. 


‘Hawleigh, July 7th,’ 


‘ An aristocratic admirer—Lord Paulyn! She has suffered her 
name to be associated with his so much as to give an excuse for this 
venomous scrawl! I will not believe it. The venom is self-engen- 
dered : some envious woman who hates her for all the gifts that 
render her so much more charming than other women.’ 

He crushed the venomous scrawl in his strong hand, and thrust 
it into the depths of a remote pocket. Yet, however mean the spirit of 
Szconp Series, Vou. X. F.S. Vou. XX. M 
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the anonymous slanderer, however contemptible the slander, it stung 
him not the less, as such venom does sting, in spite of himself. 

‘I shall see her face to face,’ he thought, ‘ in an hour or two— 
shall be able to scold her for her folly, and take her to my heart for 
her penitence ; and be angry with her, and forgive her, and adore 
her in the space of a minute; and I shall see the scorn in her proud 
eyes when I tell her she has been accused of encouraging my rival.’ 

The drive to the Rancho gave Mr. Forde ample leisure for 
thought ; for going over and over the same ground with an agonising 
repetition of the same ideas; for the amplifications of those vague 
doubts, those little clouds in love’s heaven, no bigger than a man’s 
hand, until they grew wide enough to darken all the horizon. The 
shades of Fulham seemed endless. He stopped the driver more 
than once to ask if he were not going wrong; but the man told him 
No: he knew Bishop’s-lane well enough, close agen Putney-bridge ; 
and the locality of the Rancho, as indicated by Mr. Forde’s ticket, 
was Bishop’s-lane. 

They drove into the lane at last, a dismal alley between high 
walls, just wide enough for a couple of carriages to pass each other, 
with imminent peril of grazing the wheels or the horses against a 
wall. One could hardly have expected to find a suburban paradise 
. in such a neighbourhood ; and in spite of his preoccupation, Mr. 
Forde looked about him with surprise as the hansom dashed in at 
an open gateway, made a swift circuit of a dark shrubbery of almost 
tropical luxuriance, and anon drew up before a long low house, 
lighted like a fairy palace. 

He gave his ticket to a functionary who looked like a profes- 
sional boxkeeper, and was admitted to a spacious chamber filled to 
overflowing with a fashionable-looking audience. The play was more 
than half over—there was only standing-room—and the central 
figure of the group on the brilliantly-lighted stage, the focus of every 
eye, was the girl he loved—the perfect woman, nobly planned, &c. 

He was but mortal, so he could not withhold his admiration of 
her grace and beauty, and was half-inclined to forgive her because 
she was so lovely and gracious a creature. Then the curtain fell, 
and the men in front of him began to talk of her, and he heard what 
the world thought of Elizabeth Luttrell. 

The blow almost stunned him. He heard much more than has 
been recorded ; heard how men talked of his perfect woman; heard 
Mrs. Chevenix’s manceuvres freely discussed, and Elizabeth’s co- 
operation in all the matron’s schemes spoken of as an established 
fact. His first and almost irresistible impulse was to knock the 
slanderers down. He felt as unregenerately-minded upon this point 
as if he had come fresh from the mess-table, his brain fired with wine 
and laughter. But he conquered the inclination, and stood quietly 
by, and heard from the lips of some half-dozen speakers what the 
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world thought of the woman he loved. It was not that anything 
specially ill-natured was said; the men hardly knew that their re- 
marks were derogatory to womanly dignity. It was their way of 
discussing such topics. But for Malcolm Forde it meant the ruin 
of that new scheme of life which he had made for himself. The airy 
fabric built by hope and love perished, like an enchanted city that 
melts into thin air at the breaking ofa spell. He didnot for a mo- 
ment suspend his judgment, did not stay his wrath to consider how 
much or how little justification there might be for this careless talk. 

These men spoke of facts—spoke of Elizabeth’s engagement to 
the Viscount as a fact concerning which there could be no doubt. 
And she had doubtless given them ample justification for this idea. 
She had been constantly seen in his society. He ‘ spooning’— 
odious word!—in a manner that made his passion obvious to the 
eyes of all men. 

Could he take this woman — her purity for ever tarnished by 
such contact—home to his heart? Was such a woman—who, with 
her faith plighted to him, could surrender herself to all the follies 
of the town, and link her name with yonder profligate— was such a 
woman worthy of the sacrifice he had been prepared to make for 
her—the sacrifice of the entire scheme of his life; theory and prac- 
tice alike abandoned for her sake ? 

‘ She would have made me a sensuous fool,’ he thought; ‘ con- 
tent to dawdle through life as her father has done, living at my 
ease, and making coals and beef and blankets the substitute for 
earnest labour among my flock. What might she not have made 
of me if my eyes had not been opened in time? I loved her so 
weakly.’ 

He put his passion already in the past tense. He had no thought 
of the possibility of his forgiving the woman who had deceived him 
so basely. 

‘ Of course she meant all the time to marry Lord Paulyn, if he 
proposed to her. But in the mean while, for the mere amusement of 
an idle hour, she made love to me,’ he thought bitterly, remember- 
ing that nothing had been farther from his thoughts than proposing 
to Elizabeth when she laid in wait for him that March night, and 
cut off his retreat for ever with the fatal magic of her beauty, and 
the tones and looks that went straight to his heart. 

He must see her as soon as the play was over, must cast her 
out of his life at once and for ever, must make a swift sudden end 
of every link between them. 

‘I might write to her,’ he thought ; ‘ but perhaps it would be 
better for us to meet once more face to face. If it is possible for 
her to justify herself, she shall not be without the opportunity for 
such justification. But I know that it is impossible.’ 

When the curtain had fallen for the last time, and Elizabeth 
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had curtseyed her acknowledgments of a shower of bouquets, and 
the enthusiasm in the parterre was still at its apogee, Mr. Forde 
departed. Not to-night would he break in upon her new existence. 
Let her taste all the delights of her triumph. To-morrow would be 
time enough for the few quiet words that were needed for his eter- 
nal severance from the woman he had loved. 


CHAPTER VI. 


‘Since there’s no help, come, let us kiss and part: 
Nay, I have done ; you get no more of me; 
And I am glad, yea, glad with all my heart, 
That thus so cleanly I myself can free ; 
Shake hands for ever, cancel all our vows, 
And when we meet at any time again, 
Be it not seen in either of our brows 
That we one jot of former love retain.’ 


EizaBETH was sitting alone in the shady back drawing-room 
on the morning after her triumph, carelessly robed in white muslin, 
pale, exhausted, languid as the lady in Hogarth’s ‘Marriage a la 
Mode.’ Mrs. Chevenix was recruiting her forces, mental and physi- 
cal, by prolonged and placid slumbers; but Elizabeth was not of 
- the order of being who can sleep off the fumes of dissipation so 


easily. Her brief night had been a perpetual fever; the voice of 
adulation still in her ears; the lights, the faces of the crowd, still 
before her dazzled eyes ; the passion and feeling of Peg Woffington 
still racking her heart. ‘I wonder actresses don’t all die young,’ she 
thought, as she tossed her weary head from side to side, vainly 
seeking slumber’s calm haven. 

Now she was lying on the sofa, prostrate, an unread novel in 
her hand, a cup of tea on a tiny table by her side, a fan and scent- 
bottle close at hand, for she had taken to her aunt’s manner of sus- 
taining life in its feebler moments. 

She threw aside her novel presently, and unfurled her fan. 

‘I wish I were really an actress,’ she thought; ‘that would be 
a life worth living: to hear that thunder of applause every night, to 
see every eye fixed upon one, a vast audience listening with a breath- 
less air: and to move in a strange world—a world of dreams—and to 
love, and suffer, and despair, and rejoice, within the compass of a 
couple of hours. “Yes, that is life !’ 

She smiled to herself as she wondered what her lover would 
think of such a life. 

‘I shall tell him all about it now that it is over,’ she said to 
herself. ‘IfI had told him before, he would have given his veto 
against the whole business, I daresay. But he can hardly be very 
angry when I make a full confession of my misdemeanour, especi- 
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ally as it was for a charity. And I think he will be a little proud of 
my success, in spite of himself.’ 

There had been a dance at the Rancho after the general public 
had dispersed, and Elizabeth had been the star of the evening, the 
object of everybody’s outspoken admiration. All the performers had 
been praised, of course—Mr. Cinqmars for his lifelike rendering of 
the doddering Triplet, in which he was declared by some enthusiastic 
friends to have rivalled Webster and Lemaitre; Mrs. Cinqmars for 
her pathos and charming appearance as Mabel Vane; Lord Paulyn 
and the Major for their several merits; but no one attempted to 
disguise the fact that Elizabeth’s had been the crowning triumph. 
Enthusiastic young men told her that she ought to go on the stage, 
that she would take the town by storm, and make ten thousand a 
year, and so on. Lord Paulyn told her—but that was only a repe- 
tition of what he had told her before. 

‘You promised you would never speak of that subject again,’ 
she said. ; 

It was in a waltz, as they were whirling round to the Soldaten 
Lieder. 

‘I shall speak of it till my dying day,’ he said. ‘Yes, if it 
makes you ever so angry. Remember what I told you. I swore 
an oath the day I saw you first.’ 

‘I will never dance with you again.’ 

*O, yes, youwill. But I tell you what you will never do: you 
will never marry that parson fellow. It isn’t possible that, after 
having seen what the world is, and your own capacity for shining in 
it, you could lead such a life as you’d have to lead with him.’ 

‘ Ah, that’s because you don’t know how much I love him,’ the 
girl answered with a radiant look. ‘I’d rather be shut up in a con- 
vent, like Heloise, and exist upon an occasional letter from him, 
than have all the pleasures of the world without him.’ 

‘Bosh!’ said the Viscount bluntly. ‘A week of the convent 
would make you tell another story. Your fancy for this man is one 
of your caprices : and heaven knows you are about the most capricious 
woman in the world. You like him because every one is opposed 
to your marrying him—because it’s about the maddest, most suici- 
dal thing you could do.’ 

‘I’m tired,’ said Elizabeth ; ‘take me to a seat, please.’ 

And having once released herself from him, she took care that 
Lord Paulyn should have no farther speech with her that night. 

She thought of his impertinences this morning, as she lay on 
the sofa listlessly fanning herself; thought of his obstinate pursuit 
of her ; and thought—with some touch of pride in her own superiority 
to sordid considerations — how very few young women in her posi- 
tion would have held out against such a siege. 

She was in the midst of a half-stifled yawn when the pompous 
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butler opened the door in his grand sweeping way, and announced, 
‘ Mr. Forde.’ 

She sprang to her feet, her heart beating violently, her tired 
eyes brightening with sudden joy, and seemed as if, forgetful of the 
scarcely departed butler, she would have flung herself into her lover’s 
arms. 

Her lover! Alas, was that a lover whose grave eyes. met 
hers with so cold a gaze ? She drew back, appalled by that strange 
look. 

‘Malcolm!’ she cried, ‘ what is the matter ?’ 

‘There is so much the matter, Miss Lrttrell, that I have hesi- 
tated this morning as to whether I should write you a brief note of 
farewell, or come here to bid you my last good-bye in person.’ 

The girl drew herself up with her queenliest air. Trembling 
with a strange inward shiver, sick at heart, cold as death, she yet 
faced him resolutely ; ready to see the ship that carried all her freight 
of hope and gladness go down to the bottom of the ocean without 
one cry of despair. 

‘It was at least polite to call,’ she said loftily. ‘May I ask 
what has caused this abrupt change in your plans?’ 

‘I think it is scarcely needful for you to inquire. But I lave 
. no wish to be otherwise than outspoken. I was at your friend’s 
house last night, and saw you.’ 

‘I hope you were not very much shocked by what you saw.’ 

Not for worlds would she now have apologised for her conduct, or 
explained that she had intended to tell him all about the amateur 
performance at the Rancho when it was over. 

‘I might have forgiven what I saw ; though, if you had known 
my mind in the least, you must have known how unwelcome such an 
exhibition would be to me.’ 

‘ Did I play my part so very badly, then?’ With a little offended 
laugh, womanly vanity asserting itself even in the midst of her an- 
guish. ‘ Did I make so great a fool of myself?’ 

He took no notice of the inquiry, but went on, with suppressed 
passion, standing before her, his broad muscular hand grasping the 
back of one of Mrs. Chevenix’s fragile chairs, which trembled under 
the pressure. 

‘I heard your attractions, your opportunities, your future, dis- 
cussed very freely between the acts of your comedy. I heard of 
your engagement to Lord Paulyn.’ 

‘My engagement to Lord Paulyn!’ staring at him with widen- 
ing eyes. 

‘Yes; a fact which I found confirmed this morning by one of 
the newspapers in the coffee-room where I breakfasted.’ 

He gave her a copy of the Court Journal. 

‘You will see your name there among the announcements of 
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impending marriages in high life. ‘‘ A marriage is on the tapis 
between Lord Paulyn and Miss Luttrell, third daughter of the Rev. 
Wilmot Luttrell, rector of Hawleigh.” It was rather hard that 
you should allow the court newsman to be wiser than I.’ 

Eager words of denial trembled on her lips, but before they 
could be spoken, pride silenced her. What! he came to her in this 
ruthless fashion, came with his course resolved, and resigned her as 
coolly as if she were a prize not worth contesting. 

‘ You have come here to—to give me up,’ she said. 

‘I have resigned myself to circumstances. But would it not 
have been as well to be off with the old love before you were on 
with the new? It is a matter of little consequence, perhaps, to the 
new love; but it is not quite fair to the old.’ 

‘You have not taken the trouble to think that this paragraph 
might be a newsmonger’s unlicensed gossip, as meaningless as the 
talk you may have heard last night.’ 

He looked at her earnestly. No, there was neither penitence 
nor love in that cold beautiful face, only pride and anger. Was it 
the same face that had looked at him passionately in the moonlight 
four months ago? Was this the woman who had almost offered 
him her love ? 

‘Even if this announcement is somewhat premature, I have 
learned enough to know that it is only premature, that it must 
come in due course, unless, indeed, you are more reckless of your 
reputation than I could have supposed it possible for your father’s 
daughter to be. Your name has been too long associated with 
Lord Paulyn’s to admit of any termination but one to your ae- 
quaintance. For your own sake, I recommend you to marry him.’ 

‘I am hardly likely to despise such generous advice. If you 
had ever loved me,’ with a sudden burst of passion, ‘ you could not 
talk to me like this.’ 

‘I have loved you well enough to falsify the whole scheme of 
my life, to sacrifice the dearest wish of my mind—’ 

‘But it was such an unwilling sacrifice,’ exclaimed Elizabeth 
bitterly. ‘ God forbid that I should profit by it!’ 

‘God only knows how much I have loved you, Elizabeth; for 
He alone knows the strength of my temptation and the weakness 
of my soul. But you—you were only playing at love; and the ro- 
mantic ardour which you assumed, with so fatal a charm, was so fac- 
titious a sentiment that it could not weigh for a single hour against 
your love of pleasure, or stand between your ambition and its object 
for a single day. Let it pass, with that dead past to which it be- 
longs. The dream was sweet enough while it lasted; but it was 
only a dream, and it has gone like the chaff of the summer thresh- 
ing-floors.’ 

She stood like a statue, hardening her heart against him. What, 
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when all the world — the world as represented by Lord Paulyn and 
society at the Rancho—was at her feet, did he cast her off so lightly, 
without allowing her any fair opportunity of justifying herself? 
For it was hardly to be supposed that she would kiss the dust 
beneath his feet, as it were, confessing her sins, and supplicating 
his pardon. 

What had she done? Only enjoyed her life for this one brief 
summer-time, holding his image in her heart of hearts all the while. 
Yes, in the very whirlpool of pleasure looking upward at him, as at 
a star seen from the depths of a storm-darkened sea. And she had 
refused Park-lane, Cowes, Ashcombe, and two more country-seats 
for his sake. 

Should she tell him of her rejection of Lord Paulyn — tell him 
that one incontrovertible fact which must reinstate her at once and 
for ever in his esteem? What, tell him this when he spoke of his 
love as a thing of the past, a dream that he had dreamed and done 
with, a snare which he had happily escaped, regaining his liberty 
of election, his freedom for that grander life in which human love 
had no part? What, sue again for his love, lay bare her passion- 
ate heart, again outstep the boundary line of womanly modesty, 
remind him how she had been the first to love, almost the first to 
. declare her love? Had he not this moment reminded her, inferen- 
tially, of that most humiliating fact ? 

Thus argued pride, and sealed her lips. Hope spoke still louder : 
Let him talk as he might, he loyed her, and could no more live 
without her than she could exist, a reasonable creature, without 
him. Let him leave her; let him renounce her. He would come 
back again, would be at her feet pleading for forgiveness, himself 
the acknowledged sinner, his the humiliation. 

In that brief happy courtship, in those twilit rambles on the 
outskirts of Hawleigh, when for one delicious hour in the day they 
had been all the world to each other, Malcolm had laid his heart 
bare before her, had confessed all the anguish that his efforts not 
to adore her had cost him. 

‘I have heard of men making as strong a stand against infi- 
delity,’ he said; ‘ but I doubt if any man ever before fought so hard 
a fight against a sinless love.’ 

‘I must be very horrid,’ the girl answered in her frivolous way, 
‘ or you would scarcely have taken so much trouble to shut the door 
of your heart against me.’ 

‘ You are all that is lovely and adorable,’ he said; ‘ but I had 
made up my mind to be an Ignatius Loyola or a small scale, and 
you came between me and my cherished dreams.’ 

She remembered these things to-day, as she stood with locked 
lips and cold scornful eyes, confronting him, resolved that from him 
alone should come the first attempt at reconciliation. 
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‘Having renounced me,’ she said at last, after a pause, in which 
he had waited, Heaven knows with what passionate eagerness, for 
any denial or supplication from her, ‘ in so deliberate and decisive a 
manner, I conclude you have nothing more to say—except, indeed, 
to tell me to what address I shall send your letters and presents.’ 

This home-thrust she fancied must needs bring him to his 
senses. 

‘ Destroy them all!’ he cried savagely. ‘They are the foolish 
memorials of a most miserable infatuation.’ 

‘ As you please,’ she answered coolly, preserving that outward 
semblance of an unshaken spirit to the last, acting her part of in- 
difference and disdain far better than he played his. Had she not 
her experience of last night to help her? This morning’s inter- 
view was no whit the less a scenic display—an actress’s representa- 
tion of supreme calm, with the strong tide of a woman’s passion 
swelling and beating in her stormy breast all the while. 

‘Then there is nothing more,’ he said quietly, but with the 
quietness of suppressed passion, and with no attempt to conceal his 
emotion, only trying to carry himself manfully in spite thereof, ‘ ex- 
cept for us to say good-bye. Let it be a friendly farewell, Elizabeth, 
for it is likely to be a long one.’ 

She looked at him curiously. That was hardly the tone of a 
man who meant to retrace his steps—to leave her in anger to-day, 
only to come back to her repentant to-morrow. No, there was no 
room to doubt his earnestness. He did mean this farewell to be 
irrevocable—this parting for ever and ever. It was only when he 
had turned his back upon her—when the door was shut between 
them—that he would discover how impossible it was for them to 
live apart. 

‘ There must be some reciprocity in these things,’ she thought ; 
‘he could not be so much to me—a part of my very life—and I 
nothing to him. He must come back to me.’ 

He held out his hand, and she gave him hers, and suffered it 
to remain helpless, unresisting, in his strong grasp, while he spoke 
to her. 

‘Elizabeth,’ he said, ‘ there are some things very hard to for- 
give. It is hard for me to forgive you the delusive joys of the last 
few months—the deep delight I felt that March night when for the 
first time in my life passionate love had full mastery over my heart, 
and all the world seemed to begin and end in you. It is bitter to 
look back upon that hour to-day, and know that I was the veriest 
slave of a delusion—the blindest fool of a woman’s idle fancy. But 
I did not come here to reproach you. The dream is past. You 
might have spared me the sharpness of this sudden waking; but 
even that I will try to forgive you. Good-bye.’ 

He looked at her with a sad strange smile, the firm lips set in 
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their old resolute curve, but with an unwonted tenderness in the 
earnest eyes. 

‘ Good-bye,’ he repeated ; ‘let me kiss you once more at part- 
ing, even if I kiss Lord Paulyn’s plighted wife.’ 

He took her in his arms, she coldly submissive, with an almost 
apathetic air. Was it not time for her to speak, to justify herself, 
to declare that there was no stranger in all that wide city farther 
from her heart than Reginald Paulyn? No, answered pride ; it 
would be time enough to enlighten him when he came back to her 
to-morrow and sued for pardon. She would not defend herself— 
she would not stoop to be forgiven. Had she not humiliated her- 
self too much already for his sake, when she gave him the love he 
had never asked ? 

‘ This time I will hold my own against him,’ she thought; ‘I 
will not be for ever humbling myself in the very dust at his feet. 
From the beginning I have loved him with too slavish a love.’ 

He touched her forehead with his lips—the passionless kiss of 
forgiveness for a great wrong. It was the ruin of his air-built castle 
of earthly hope for which he pardoned her in that last kiss. Before 
him, wide and far-reaching as the summer sea that he had looked 
upon a few days ago from a grassy peak among the Pentlands, 
_ stretched a nobler prospect, a grander future than her love could 
ever have helped him to win, and hopes that were not earth-bound. 
Surely he was resigning very little in this surrender of the one 
woman he had loved with a love beyond control. And yet the part- 
ing tore his heart-strings as they had never been strained before— 
not. even when he stood by the death-bed of Alice Fraser. 

‘Iam not destined to be fortunate in my loves,’ he said bit- 
terly, the memory of that older anguish mingling curiously with his 
pain to-day ; ‘let me try to hope that I have a better destiny than 
mere earthly happiness.’ 

The qualifying adverb jarred a little upon her ear. He had 
always set her so low; he had always loved her grudgingly, with a 
reservation of his better self, giving her only half his heart at best. 

‘You have been a great deal too good for me,’ she said, with 
exceeding bitterness, ‘and you have taken care that I should feel 
your superiority. It is not given to every woman to be like your 
first love—simply perfect ; and I have some reason to be grateful 
to those worldly-minded people who are willing to accept me for 
what I am.’ 

‘Lord Paulyn, for instance,’ said Mr. Forde, becoming very 
worldly-minded in a moment, his eyes lighting up angrily—‘ Lord 
Paulyn, who has made his adoration of you a fact notorious to all 
the world.’ 

‘It is something to have one constant admirer. Lord Paulyn 
is at least not ashamed of admiring me. He does not fight against 
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the sentiment, as a weakness unworthy of his manhood. He does 
not feel himself degraded by his attachment.’ 

This sounded like a direct avowal of the Viscount’s affection, 
and of her acceptance thereof; surely no woman would speak in this 
manner except of an accepted lover. If Malcolm Forde had fondly 
hoped for denial—for a tardy attempt at justification—this unquali- 
fied admission was sufficient to enlighten him. 

‘I did not come here to bandy words, Miss Luttrell,’ he said, 
drawing himself up stiffly; ‘but I will not leave you without re- 
peating a warning I gave you once before. If you set any value 
upon your peace on earth, or your fitness for heaven, since a woman 
is in some measure the slave of her surroundings, do not marry Lord 
Paulyn. Iam not apt to go in the way of scandal, but I have heard 
enough of his career to justify me in declaring that union with him 
would be the quickest road that you could take to life-long misery.’ 

‘Yet you advised me, just now, to marry him. Rather incon- 
sistent, is it not ?’ 

‘ Anger is always inconsistent. It was passion that spoke then, 
it is reason that pleads now. Do not let foolish friends persuade 
you to your ruin, Miss Luttrell. Your beauty may win as good a 
position as Lord Paulyn can give you from a much better man, 
if you are patient, and wait a little while for that brilliant establish- 
ment which you have no doubt been taught to consider the summit 
of earthly felicity.’ 

‘ Your advice is as insulting as—as every word you have spoken 
to me this morning,’ cried Elizabeth, with a little burst of passion. 

‘Forgive me,’ he said, with extreme gentleness. ‘I did wrong 
to speak bitterly. It is not your fault if you have been schooled by 
worldly teachers. Believe me, it was of your own welfare, your 
future on this earth and in the world beyond, I was thinking. O 
Elizabeth, I know that it is in your power to become a good woman; 
that it is in your nature to be pure and noble. It is only your sur- 
roundings that are false. Let my last memory of you be one of 
peace and friendship, and let your memory of me be of one who 
once dearly loved you, and to the last had your happiness at heart.’ 

His softened tone set her heart beating with a new hope. That 
phrase, ‘once loved you,’ froze it again, and held her silent as 
death. A dull blank shadow crept over her face; she stood looking 
at the ground, only just able to stand. When she looked up, with 
a blinding mist before her eyes, he was gone. And dimly perceiv- 
ing the empty space which he had filled, and feeling in a moment 
that he had vanished out of her life for ever, the numbness of des- 
pair came over her, and she fell senseless across the spot where he 
had stood. 
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In his negotiation of the Treaty of the Pyrenees with Don Louis de 
Haro, Mazarin estimated it as not the least fortunate circumstance 
in the position of the Spanish minister that he was free from all in- 
terference of the Spanish ladies, who cared for nothing but luxury 
and vanity. French ladies, he saw, were different. Young or old, 
maids or matrons, prudes or profligates, those who sought a reputa- 
tion for wit, and those who found in silliness their strongest weapon, 
all equally meddled in state affairs; and the most turbulent citi- 
zen did not give a French statesman as much trouble as those fair 
busybodies, who, whatever other occupations they might allow them- 
selves, always found leisure to vary them with political intrigues.* 
The princess we are about to speak of was not among those whom he 
named; but she could hardly have been out of his mind; for no one of 
her sex in all France, the queen herself not excepted, took a greater 
_ interest in politics, or from position, ability, and, we must add, from 
personal purity of character, was more calculated or better entitled 
to exercise a predominating influence over affairs of any kind in which 
she chose to concern herself. Little as she cared for falling-in with 
the fashion of the day when it did not coincide with her own humour, 
she has nevertheless facilitated our task by yielding to the taste so 
prevalent in her day for autobiography, in which she displays an 
amusing frankness, to which at the outset of her book she proclaims 
her resolution to adhere throughout, while at the end she implies her 
consciousness of having fully kept the resolution. She has not, she 
affirms, written to make people praise her, nor to acquire a repu- 
tation for cleverness; her object was rather to divert the ennui to 
which in her middle age circumstances condemned her, by recalling 
to her own mind the stirring scenes through which she had passed, 
and giving to the world her own impression of them, which could 
not fail to differ materially from the views taken and the accounts 
given by others. It may be, too, that she thought this course cal- 
culated to serve her own reputation, and that by relating, as she says 
elsewhere, ‘ with truth and sincerity all the good and all the harm 
that really was in her,’ she designed to silence or anticipate other 
narrators who would have been willing to give a worse colouring to 
her errors. 

The Princesse Anne Marie Louise d’Orléans, Duchesse de Mont- 
pensier, but better known as Mademoiselle, and not unfrequently 


* Esprit de la Fronde, iv. 113. 
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spoken of as La Grande Mademoiselle, was of the most royal birth 
in France, being the only legitimate granddaughter of Henry IV., 
and the wealthiest heiress in Europe, succeeding as she did, even 
in the lifetime of her father, Gaston Duke of Orleans, to the vast 
possessions of her mother, the representative of the house of Mont- 
pensier. As such, the arrangement of a marriage for her might 
naturally have been expected to have been among the first objects of 
solicitude, not only to the relatives who could guide the disposal of 
her hand, but still more to those who might hope to obtain it; and 
never has so varied and royal a list of candidates been offered to any 
lady’s acceptance. An emperor, three kings, and kings’ brothers 
and cousins almost without number, had their pretensions to her. fa- 
vour successively discussed ; but, chiefly through her own caprice or 
indifference, all the great matches which were proposed for her came 
to nothing. Though for a moment she favoured one or two of the 
suggested connections, she admits frankly that in those instances she 
was attracted by the position of her intended husband rather than by 
himself; and the first person who ever awakened her serious liking was 
no prince of any nation, but only a younger brother of a noble family, 
that of Lauzun, whom she eventually married. Even apart from her 
rank and wealth, her personal charms were sufficient to attract suitors 
enough, if her own description of them may be believed; for she 
undertakes to describe her appearance with as much minuteness and 
as much fidelity as her actions. In her description she certainly 
does not seem greatly to disguise her defects; and, as candour on 
such a subject is perhaps more trying to female vanity than even a 
confession of faults of character or errors of conduct, and is certainly 
at least as rare, our readers may probably not be unwilling to see 
this portrait of the first lady of the French court in its most gorgeous 
age, drawn by herself. 

‘T am tall, neither fat nor thin ; of a very fine and graceful figure. 
My neck is tolerably shapely; my arms and hands are not good ; 
but my skin is fair. My legs are straight; my feet are well-formed; 
my hair light, of a pretty ash-colour. My face is long, its contour 
pretty; my nose large and aquiline; my mouth is neither large nor 
small, but symmetrical, and with a very agreeable expression. My 
lips are rosy; my teeth not good, but not very bad; my eyes blue, 
neither large nor small, but bright, soft, and commanding, like my 
countenance. I have a lofty manner, without being conceited. I 
am civil and familiar; but in a way rather to gain respect than to 
allow any one to fail in it. Iam very indifferent about my dress, 
but never untidy; I hate slovenliness. I am always neat, and, whe- 
ther dressed carefully or carelessly, all I put on is in good taste. I 
do not mean that I do not look incomparably better when carefully 
got up; but carelessness is less injurious to me than to others, 
because, without flattering myself, while I do justice to all I wear, 
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everything I put on becomes me. I talk a great deal without talk- 
ing nonsense or using bad expressions, and I never speak of what I 
do not understand.’ 

In other passages she gives us a little additional insight into the 
favourite amusements and tastes of her youth, and also into her dis- 
position. She hated cards; she was very fond of dancing and of 
hunting ; still more of laughing at people, though so far was she 
from thinking ridicule a mark of ill-nature, that she would rather be 
laughed at herself than pitied. She liked the company of all brave 
honest men, especially soldiers; she was fond of conversation on 
military topics. As for reading, to which she was addicted, in prose 
she preferred books on serious solid subjects ; of poetry she liked 
all sorts, good, bad, and indifferent. Her disposition, as she paints 
it, was a pretty equal and not unusual mixture of good qualities 
with others not altogether commendable. She piqued herself on 
nothing so much as on the warmth and steadiness of her friendship, 
which, however, was shown rather in conferring great benefits than 
in paying petty attentions. She was an admirable keeper of secrets, 
and was incapable of anything base. She was temperate in eating 
and drinking, and (though it was certainly not the virtue of that 
age) she was free from any propensity to gallantry. She was the 
most grateful person in the world. And if these are especially 
-feminine virtues, she was not without those which commonly are 
rather the attributes of the sterner sex. She was ambitious, cour- 
ageous, decided, resolute, and possessed of the most perfect self- 
command. On the other hand, she was hot-tempered, passionate, and 
spiteful as an enemy ; and so self-willed, owing to the good opinion 
she had of herself, and her contempt for every one else, that she 
would rather spend her life in solitude than put the slightest con- 
straint on her humour, even if her fortune depended on it. It will 
hardly be denied that such frankness of self-portraiture is so unusual 
as of itself to give a favourable impression of the artist, and the more 
so, since the chief events of her career, as related by others besides 
herself, prove it to have been very fairly accurate and impartial. 

This high-born, wealthy, showy-looking, clever, capricious, 
warm-hearted, cool-headed, haughty, affable, imperious, friendly, 
wayward, mirth-loving damsel was but little more than sixteen, when 
the whole aspect of the Court in which she moved was changed 
by the death of that most unamiable of sovereigns, Louis XIII., 
and the transference of authority to the hands of his widow, the 
gracious and popular Anne of Austria. As if by the touch of an en- 
chanter, gloom and moroseness were in a moment exchanged for 
sunshine and good-humour, and the Princess enjoyed the transfor- 
mation as much as any one; giving herself up eagerly to the excite- 
ment of pleasures suitable to her age, and by no means impatient to 
surrender her liberty to a master in the shape ofa husband. Even 
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two years before, one had been proposed to her, the Comte de 
Soissons; and as, though not eager for marriage in itself, she had 
rather a liking for him, she would apparently have ended by accept- 
ing him if he had not been killed at La Marfée. And now more 
than one great lady, whose rank entitled her to look for such a con- 
nection, pressed kinsmen on her choice, the Queen herself among 
them, who would gladly have obtained her hand for her brother, the 
Cardinal Infante, who united with his priestly office the apparently 
incongruous command of an army in Flanders. But still she preferred 
dancing and amusing herself to marrying; and the first indication she 
gave of entertaining any serious thoughts of marriage was when, 
three or four years later, the Queen of England, who with her two 
elder sons had sought refuge in Paris, tried to engage her affec- 
tions for the Prince of Wales, who, as she assured the young lady, 
was deeply smitten with her. It was then for the first time that Made- 
moiselle showed a decided preference, not, however, for the suitor 
for whom Henrietta Maria was canvassing her, but for the Emperor, 
who had lately lost his wife, and who was already understood to be 
desirous to replace her. Charles himself cordially entered into his mo- 
ther’s views; showed a lovable solicitude about her appearance; and 
we have a pleasant picture of the easy unceremonious way of life then 
practised at the French Court, very different from the ceremonious 
stateliness of Madrid and Vienna, and from that which before the end 
of this reign reduced the lively France itself to one wretched level of 
torpid pomposity, in the description she gives us of her equipment 
for a ball, when the Queen dressed her hair with her own hands, 
wreathing among its tresses some of the choicest of her crown jewels, 
while the Prince of Wales held the candle, and was careful to throw 
the light where it might best aid his mother’s taste, and bring out 
the beauties of his intended. Her own father, too, strongly recom- 
mended the match, pointing out to her the possibility of the rein- 
statement of the Prince in England, and, what might have seemed 
a more impressive argument to a young girl, that the Emperor was 
older than he was himself. But his advice was addressed to deaf 
ears. She did not exactly 
‘ Let the tear down fa’ 
For Jock of Hazeldean,’ 

since she avowed frankly that she cared more for the imperial 
throne than for the imperial person ; but she avowed her resolution 
to listen to no other suitor so positively, and showed her disdain for 
the pretensions of her English cousin so unmistakably, that Henri- 
etta herself saw the uselessness of pressing her farther; and events 
soon arose in France which for a season put marriages of any kind 
out of most heads, while the whole land bristled with tumult and 
insurrection. 

If Gondi is the hero of the Fronde, as certainly Mademoiselle 
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when all the world — the world as represented by Lord Paulyn and 


society at the Rancho—was at her feet, did he cast her off so lightly, 
without allowing her any fair opportunity of justifying herself? 
For it was hardly to be supposed that she would kiss the dust 
beneath his feet, as it were, confessing her sins, and supplicating 
his pardon. 

What had she done? Only enjoyed her life for this one brief 
summer-time, holding his image in her heart of hearts all the while. 
Yes, in the very whirlpool of pleasure looking upward at him, as at 
a star seen from the depths of a storm-darkened sea. And she had 
refused Park-lane, Cowes, Ashcombe, and two more country-seats 
for his sake. 

Should she tell him of her rejection of Lord Paulyn — tell him 
that one incontrovertible fact which must reinstate her at once and 
for ever in his esteem ? What, tell him this when he spoke of his 
love as a thing of the past, a dream that he had dreamed and done 
with, a snare which he had happily escaped, regaining his liberty 
of election, his freedom for that grander life in which human love 
had no part? What, sue again for his love, lay bare her passion- 
ate heart, again outstep the boundary line of womanly modesty, 
remind him how she had been the first to love, almost the first to 
declare her love? Had he not this moment reminded her, inferen- 
tially, of that most humiliating fact ? 

Thus argued pride, and sealed her lips. Hope spoke still louder : 
Let him talk as he might, he loved her, and could no more live 
without her than she could exist, a reasonable creature, without 
him. Let him leave her; let him renounce her. He would come 
back again, would be at her feet pleading for forgiveness, himself 
the acknowledged sinner, his the humiliation. 

In that brief happy courtship, in those twilit rambles on the 
outskirts of Hawleigh, when for one delicious hour in the day they 
had been all the world to each other, Malcolm had laid his heart 
bare before her, had confessed all the anguish that his efforts not 
to adore her had cost him. 

‘I have heard of men making as strong a stand against infi- 
delity,’ he said; ‘ but I doubt if any man ever before fought so hard 
- @ fight against a sinless love.’ : 

‘I must be very horrid,’ the girl answered in her frivolous way, 
‘ or you would scarcely have taken so much trouble to shut the door 
of your heart against me.’ 

‘ You are all that is lovely and adorable,’ he said; ‘ but I had 
made up my mind to be an Ignatius Loyola on a small scale, and 
you came between me and my cherished dreams.’ 

She remembered these things to-day, as she stood with locked 
lips and cold scornful eyes, confronting him, resolved that from him 
alone should come the first attempt at reconciliation. 
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‘ Having renounced me,’ she said at last, after a pause, in which 
he had waited, Heaven knows with what passionate eagerness, for 
any denial or supplication from her, ‘ in so deliberate and decisive a 
inanner, I conclude you have nothing more to say—except, indeed, 
to tell me to what address I shall send your letters and presents.’ 

This home-thrust she fancied must needs bring him to his 
senses. 

* Destroy them all!’ he cried savagely. ‘They are the foolish 
memorials of a most miserable infatuation.’ 

‘ As you please,’ she answered coolly, preserving that outward 
semblance of an unshaken spirit to the last, acting her part of in- 
difference and disdain far better than he played his. Had she not 
her experience of last night to help her? This morning's inter- 
view was no whit the less a scenic display—an actress's representa- 
tion of supreme calm, with the strong tide of a woman's passion 
swelling and beating in her stormy breast all the while. 

‘Then there is nothing more,’ he said quietly, but with the 
quietness of suppressed passion, and with no attempt to conceal his 
emotion, only trying to carry himself manfully in spite thereof, ‘ ex- 
cept for us to say good-bye. Let it be a friendly farewell, Elizabeth, 
for it is likely to be a long one.’ 

She looked at him curiously. That was hardly the tone of a 
man who meant to retrace his steps—-to leave her in anger to-day, 
only to come back to her repentant to-morrow. No, there was no 
room to doubt his earnestness. He did mean this farewell to be 
irrevocable—this parting for ever and ever. It was only when he 
had turned his back upon her—when the door was shut between 
them—that he would discover how impossible it was for them to 
live apart. 

‘ There must be some reciprocity in these things,’ she thought ; 
‘he could not be so much to me—a part of my very life—and I 
nothing to him. He must come back to me.’ 

He held out his hand, and she gave him hers, and suffered it 
to remain helpless, unresisting, in his strong grasp, while he spoke 
to her. 

‘Elizabeth,’ he said, ‘there are some things very hard to for- 
give. It is hard for me to forgive you the delusive joys of the last 
few months—the deep delight I felt that March night when for the 
first time in my life passionate love had full mastery over my heart, 
and all the world seemed to begin and end in you. It is bitter to 
look back upon that hour to-day, and know that I was the veriest 
slave of a delusion—the blindest fool of a woman’s idle fancy. But 
I did not come here to reproach you. The dream is past. You 
might have spared me the sharpness of this sudden waking; but 
even that I will try to forgive you. Good-bye.’ 

He looked at her with a sad strange smile, the firm lips set in 
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their old resolute curve, but with an unwonted tenderness in the 
earnest eyes. 

‘ Good-bye,’ he repeated ; ‘let me kiss you once more at part- 
ing, even if I kiss Lord Paulyn’s plighted wife.’ 

He took her in his arms, she coldly submissive, with an almost 
apathetic air. Was it not time for her to speak, to justify herself, 
to declare that there was no stranger in all that wide city farther 
from her heart than Reginald Paulyn? No, answered pride ; it 
would be time enough to enlighten him when he came back to her 
to-morrow and sued for pardon. She would not defend herself— 
she would not stoop to be forgiven. Had she not humiliated her- 
self too much already for his sake, when she gave him the love he - 
had never asked ? 

‘ This time I will hold my own against him,’ she thought; ‘I 
will not be for ever humbling myself in the very dust at his feet. 
From the beginning I have loved him with too slavish a love.’ 

He touched her forehead with his lipsp—the passionless kiss of 
forgiveness for a great wrong. It was the ruin of his air-built castle 
of earthly hope for which he pardoned her in that last kiss. Before 
him, wide and far-reaching as the summer sea that he had looked 
upon a few days ago from a grassy peak among the Pentlands, 
stretched a nobler prospect, a grander future than her love could 
ever have helped him to win, and hopes that were not earth-bound. 
Surely he was resigning very little in this surrender of the one 
woman he had loved with a love beyond control. And yet the part- 
ing tore his heart-strings as they had never been strained before— 
not even when he stood by the death-bed of Alice Hraser. 

‘I am not destined to be fortunate in my loves,’ he said bit- 

terly, the memory of that older anguish mingling curiously with his 
pain to-day ; ‘let me try to hope that I have a better destiny than 
mere earthly happiness.’ 

The qualifying adverb jarred a little upon her ear. He had 
always set her so low; he had always loved her grudgingly, with a 
reservation of his better self, giving her only half his heart at best. 

‘You have been a great deal too good for me,’ she said, with 
exceeding bitterness, ‘and you have taken care that I should feel 
your superiority. It is not given to every woman to be like your 
first love—simply perfect ; and I have some reason to be grateful 
to those worldly-minded people who are willing to accept me for 
what I am.’ 

‘Lord Paulyn, for instance,’ said Mr. Forde, becoming very 
worldly-minded in a moment, his eyes lighting up angrily—‘ Lord 
Paulyn, who has made his adoration of you a fact notorious to all 
the world.’ 

‘It is something to have one constant admirer. Lord Paulyn 
is at least not ashamed of admiring me. He does not fight against 
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the sentiment, as a weakness unworthy of his manhood. He does 
not feel himself degraded by his attachment.’ 

This sounded like a direct avowal of the Viscount’s affection, 
and of her acceptance thereof; surely no woman would speak in this 
manner except of an accepted lover. If Malcolm Forde had fondly 
hoped for denial—for a tardy attempt at justification—this unquali- 
fied admission was sufficient to enlighten him. 

‘I did not come here to bandy words, Miss Luttrell,’ he said, 
drawing himself up stiffly; ‘but I will not leave you without re- 
peating a warning I gave you once before. If you set any value 
upon your peace on earth, or your fitness for heaven, since a woman 
is in some measure the slave of her surroundings, do not marry Lord 
Paulyn. Iam not apt to go in the way of scandal, but I have heard 
enough of his career to justify me in declaring that union with him 
would be the quickest road that you could take to life-long misery.’ 

‘Yet you advised me, just now, to marry him. Rather incon- 
sistent, is it not ?’ 

‘ Anger is always inconsistent. It was passion that spoke then, 

‘it is reason that pleads now. Do not let foolish friends persuade 
you to your ruin, Miss Luttrell. Your beauty may win as good a 
position as Lord Paulyn can give you from a much better man, 
if you are patient, and wait a little while for that brilliant establish- 
ment which you have no doubt been taught to consider the summit 
of earthly felicity.’ 

‘ Your advice is as insulting as—as every word you have spoken 
to me this morning,’ cried Elizabeth, with a little burst of passion. 

‘ Forgive me,’ he said, with extreme gentleness. ‘I did wrong 
to speak bitterly. It is not your fault if you have been schooled by 
worldly teachers. Believe me, it was of your own welfare, your 
fature on this earth and in the world beyond, I was thinking. O 
Elizabeth, I know that it is in your power to become a good woman; 
that it is in your nature to be pure and noble. It is only your sur- 
roundings that are false. Let my last memory of you be one of 
peace and friendship, and let your memory of me be of one who 
once dearly loved you, and to the last had your happiness at heart.’ 

His softened tone set her heart beating with a new hope. That 
phrase, ‘once loved you,’ froze it again, and held her silent as 
death. A dull blank shadow crept over her face; she stood looking 
at the ground, only just able to stand. When she looked up, with 
a blinding mist before her eyes, he was gone. And dimly perceiv- 
ing the empty space which he had filled, and feeling in a moment 
that he had vanished out of her life for ever, the numbness of des- 
pair came over her, and she fell senseless across the spot where he 
had stood. one 
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In his negotiation of the Treaty of the Pyrenees with Don Louis. de 
Haro, Mazarin estimated it as not the least fortunate circumstance 
in the position of the Spanish minister that he was free from all in- 
terference of the Spanish ladies, who cared for nothing but luxury 
and vanity. French ladies, he saw, were different. Young or old, 
maids or matrons, prudes or profligates, those who sought a reputa- 
tion for wit, and those who found in silliness their strongest weapon, 
all equally meddled in state affairs; and the most turbulent citi- 
zen did not give a French statesman as much trouble as those fair 
busybodies, who, whatever other occupations they might allow them- 
selves, always found leisure to vary them with political intrigues.* 
The princess we are about to speak of was not among those whom he 
named; but she could hardly have been out of his mind; for no one of 
her sex in all France, the queen herself not excepted, took a greater 
interest in politics, or from position, ability, and, we must add, from 
personal purity of character, was more calculated or better entitled 
to exercise a predominating influence over affairs of any kind in which 
she chose to concern herself. Little as she cared for falling-in with 
the fashion of the day when it did not coincide with her own humour, 
she has nevertheless facilitated our task by yielding to the taste so 
prevalent in her day for autobiography, in which she displays an 
amusing frankness, to which at the outset of her book she proclaims 
her resolution to adhere throughout, while at the end she implies her 
consciousness of having fully kept the resolution. She has not, she 
affirms, written to make people praise her, nor to acquire a repu- 
tation for cleverness ; her object was rather to divert the ennui to 
which in her middle age circumstances condemned her, by recalling 
to her own mind the stirring scenes through which she had passed, 
and giving to the world her own impression of them, which could 
not fail to differ materially from the views taken and the accounts 
given by others. It may be, too, that she thought this course cal- 
culated to serve her own reputation, and that by relating, as she says 
elsewhere, ‘ with truth and sincerity all the good and all the harm 
that really was in her,’ she designed to silence or anticipate other 
narrators who would have been willing to give a worse colouring to 
her errors. 

The Princesse Anne Marie Louise d’Orléans, Duchesse de Mont- 
pensier, but better known as Mademoiselle, and not unfrequently 


* Esprit de la Fronde, iv..113. 
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spoken of as La Grande Mademoiselle, was of the most royal birth 
in-France, being the only legitimate granddaughter of Henry IV., 
and the wealthiest heiress in Europe, succeeding as she did, even 
in the lifetime of her father, Gaston Duke of Orleans, to the vast 
possessions of her mother, the representative of the house of Mont- 
pensier. As such, the arrangement of a marriage for her might 
naturally have been expected to have been among the first objects of 
solicitude, not only to the relatives who could guide the disposal of 
her hand, but still more to those who might hope to obtain it; and 
never has so varied and royal a list of candidates been offered to any 
lady’s acceptance. An emperor, three kings, and kings’ brothers 
and cousins almost without number, had their pretensions to her fa- 
vour successively discussed ; but, chiefly through her own caprice or 
indifference, all the great matches which were proposed for her came 
to nothing. Though for a moment she favoured one or two of the 
suggested connections, she admits frankly that in those instances she 
was attracted by the position of her intended husband rather than by 
himself; and the first person who ever awakened her serious liking was 
no prince of any nation, but only a younger brother of a noble family, 
that of Lauzun, whom she eventually married. Even apart from her 
rank and wealth, her personal charms were sufficient to attract suitors 
enough, if her own description of them may be believed; for she 
undertakes to describe her appearance with as much minuteness and 
as much fidelity as her actions. In her description she certainly 
does not seem greatly to disguise her defects; and, as candour on 
such a subject is perhaps more trying to female vanity than even a 
confession of faults of character or errors of conduct, and is certainly 
at least as rare, our readers may probably not be unwilling to see 
this portrait of the first lady of the French court in its most gorgeous 
age, drawn by herself. 

‘T am tall, neither fat nor thin ; of a very fine and graceful figure. 
My neck is tolerably shapely ; my arms and hands are not good ; 
but my skin is fair. My legs are straight; my feet are well-formed; 
my hair light, of a pretty ash-colour. My face is long, its contour 
pretty; my nose large and aquiline; my mouth is neither large nor 
small, but symmetrical, and with a very agreeable expression. My 
lips are rosy; my teeth not good, but not very bad; my eyes blue, 
neither large nor small, but bright, soft, and commanding, like my 
countenance. I have a lofty manner, without being conceited. I 
am civil and familiar; but in a way rather to gain respect than to 
allow any one to fail in it. I am very indifferent about my dress, 
but never untidy; I hate slovenliness. I am always neat, and, whe- 
ther dressed carefully or carelessly, all I put on is in good taste. I 
do not mean that I do not look incomparably better when carefully 
got up; but carelessness is less injurious to me than to others, 
because, without flattering myself, while I do justice to all I wear, 
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everything I put on becomes me. I talk a great deal without talk- 
ing nonsense or using bad expressions, and I never speak of what I 
do not understand.’ 

In other passages she gives us a little additional insight into the 
favourite amusements and tastes of her youth, and also into her dis- 
position. She hated cards; she was very fond of dancing and of 
hunting ; still more of laughing at people, though so far was she 
from thinking ridicule a mark of ill-nature, that she would rather be 
laughed at herself than pitied. She liked the company of all brave 
honest men, especially soldiers; she was fond of conversation on 
military topics. As for reading, to which she was addicted, in prose 
she preferred books on serious solid subjects; of poetry she liked 
all sorts, good, bad, and indifferent. Her disposition, as she paints 
it, was a pretty equal and not, unusual mixture of good qualities 
with others not altogether commendable. She piqued herself on 
nothing so much as on the warmth and steadiness of her friendship, 
which, however, was shown rather in conferring great benefits than 
in paying petty attentions. She was an admirable keeper of secrets, 
and was incapable of anything base. She was temperate in eating 
and drinking, and (though it was certainly not the virtue of that 
age) she was free from any propensity to gallantry. She was the 
most grateful person in the world. And if these are especially 
feminine virtues, she was not without those which commonly are 
rather the attributes of the sterner sex. She was ambitious, cour- 
ageous, decided, resolute, and possessed of the most perfect self- 
command. On the other hand, she was hot-tempered, passionate, and 
spiteful as an enemy ; and so self-willed, owing to the good opinion 
she had of herself, and her contempt for every one else, that she 
would rather spend her life in solitude than put the slightest con- 
straint on her humour, even if her fortune depended on it. It will 
hardly be denied that such frankness of self-portraiture is so unusual 
as of itself to give a favourable impression of the artist, and the more 
so, since the chief events of her career, as related by others besides 
herself, prove it to have been very fairly accurate and impartial. 

This high-born, wealthy, showy-looking, clever, capricious, 
warm-hearted, cool-headed, haughty, affable, imperious, friendly, 
wayward, mirth-loving damsel was but little more than sixteen, when 
the whole aspect of the Court in which she moved was changed 
by the death of that most unamiable of sovereigns, Louis XIII., 
and the transference of authority to the hands of his widow, the 
gracious and popular Anne of Austria. As if by the touch of an en- 
chanter, gloom and moroseness were in a moment exchanged for 
sunshine and good-humour, and the Princess enjoyed the transfor- 
mation as much as any one; giving herself up eagerly to the excite- 
ment of pleasures suitable to her age, and by no means impatient to 
surrender her liberty to a master in the shape ofa husband. Even 
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two years before, one had been proposed to her, the Comte de 
Soissons; and as, though not eager for marriage in itself, she had 
rather a liking for him, she would apparently have ended by accept- 
ing him if he had not been killed at La Marfée. And now more 
than one great lady, whose rank entitled her to look for such a con- 
nection, pressed kinsmen on her choice, the Queen herself among 
them, who would gladly have obtained her hand for her brother, the 
Cardinal Infante, who united with his priestly office the apparently 
_ incongruous command ofan army in Flanders. But still she preferred 
dancing and amusing herself to marrying; and the first indication she 
gave of entertaining any serious thoughts of marriage was when, 
three or four years later, the Queen of England, who with her two 
elder sons had sought refuge in Paris, tried to engage her affec- 
tions for the Prince of Wales, who, as she assured the young lady, 
was deeply smitten with her. It was then for the first time that Made- 
moiselle showed a decided preference, not, however, for the suitor 
for whom Henrietta Maria was canvassing her, but for the Emperor, 
who had lately lost his wife, and who was already understood to be 
desirous to replace her. Charles himself cordially entered into his mo- 
ther’s views; showed a lovable solicitude about her appearance; and 
we have a pleasant picture of the easy unceremonious way of life then 
practised at the French Court, very different from the ceremonious 
stateliness of Madrid and Vienna, and from that which before the end 
of this reign reduced the lively France itself to one wretched level of 
torpid pomposity, in the description she gives us of her equipment 
for a ball, when the Queen dressed her hair with her own hands, 
wreathing among its tresses some of the choicest of her crown jewels, 
while the Prince of Wales held the candle, and was careful to throw 
the light where it might best aid his mother’s taste, and bring out 
the beauties of his intended. Her own father, too, strongly recom- 
mended the match, pointing out to her the possibility of the rein- 
statement of the Prince in England, and, what might have seemed 
a more impressive argument to a young girl, that the Emperor was 
older than he was himself. But his advice was addressed to deaf 
ears. She did not exactly 

‘ Let the tear down fa’ 

For Jock of Hazeldean,’ 
since she avowed frankly that she cared more for the imperial 
throne than for the imperial person ; .but she avowed her resolution 
to listen to no other suitor so positively, and showed her disdain for 
the pretensions of her English cousin so unmistakably, that Henri- 
etta herself saw the uselessness of pressing her farther ; and events- 
soon arose in France which for a season put marriages of any kind 
out of most heads, while the whole land bristled with tumult and 
insurrection. ve 

If Gondi is the hero of the Fronde, as certainly Mademoiselle 
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is the heroine. His rank, as the King’s uncle, inevitably from time 
to time thrust her father into positions of prominence; but he was 
a man to whom such rank was a calamity, as serving only to bring 
into notice his utter deficiency in all royal qualities. With the ex- 
ception of fluency of speech—a gift far from being always accom- 
panied by, or indicative of, practical ability——he was endowed with 
no kind of talent ; and he was cowardly and treacherous to the last 
degree. His most ordinary resource in moments of perplexity was 
to walk up and down his room, wringing his hands and whistling; . 
when the embarrassment assumed the character of actual danger, to 
take to his bed and sham illness: and on such occasions, through- 
out these disorders, his stronger-minded daughter took his place ; 
considering what became him as the: head of a party, rather than 
as a prince of the blood-royal; and thus taking a part herself which 
was the more singular because, as the King advanced in years, she 
began to conceive the idea of obtaining him for a husband—which, 
indeed, while he was still in petticoats, she had proclaimed in what 
she professed to mean as jest, but what shrewd observers like Riche- 
lieu believed to be earnest. Again, what she coveted must have 
been the throne rather than the King, for he was still only a boy ; 
but, already he had imbibed notions of his paramount dignity and 
right to universal obedience, which made him look on any opposi- 
tion to his will as an inexpiable offence ; and by countenancing and 
aiding rebels as she did, she completely defeated her own views. 
At first indeed she and her father adhered to the Court, and accom- 
panied the King and Queen in their second flight from Paris, for our 
knowledge of the particulars of which we are chiefly indebted to her 
own most graphic narrative. Seldom have royal personages been ex- 
posed to greater discomfort, or borne it with lighter hearts. St. 
Germain’s, to which they were bound, was nearly dismantled; and, 
lest any suspicion of what was. designed should get abroad, it was 
not deemed prudent to send on any furniture, or even to pack up 
any personal luggage. The night was dark, and there were not 
even carriages enough to hold the party without unroyally close 
packing. But the Queen, thinking she had checkmated the citizens 
and the parliament by the move, was in as high spirits all the way 
down as if the rebellion had been over. Mademoiselle enjoyed both 
the fun of the escape and a certain disappointment which, as she 
fancied, she had caused the Queen by her readiness to accompany 
her; nor was she discomposed by the want of accommodation she 
found at St. Germain’s. Though it was a frosty night in January, 
there was no fire in her room, no glass in her windows, no bed, and 
she, with her sister, had to sleep on straw. When she rose in the 
morning, she could hardly get anything to eat; and she had no 
change of linen. But, as she says, she was not easily put out, and 
was quite above trifles. 
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The Queen’s surprise at her promptitude in joining in the flight 
had been caused by a belief that her father, D’Orléans, was in 
reality meditating a change of sides and a union with the rebels; 
but, though it is likely enough that he had already meditated such 
a step, and plain that he never had any principles of loyalty or 
honesty to restrain him from it, with characteristic folly he never 
decided on it till his accession to the cause he espoused could 
be of no possible service to it. The prospect of it, however, at 
that time seemed to Mazarin so fraught with ‘danger to himself 
that he spared no pains to prevent it; and in spite of the queen- 
mother’s known desire for a different connection for her son, sent 
a messenger to Mademoiselle to implore her intervention. He 
probably judged rightly in believing that her resolute character had 
sufficient ascendency over her father to insure his adoption of any 
cause which she should insist on; and the bait which he not un- 
reasonably expected to prevail with her was the offer of immediate 
marriage with the young King, who was on the point of attaining 
his legal majority, which for French sovereigns was fixed at their 
thirteenth birthday. The offer found her in a more than usually 
wilful humour. In reality she had already begun to contemplate 
the marriage thus tendered to her as the first object of her ambition ; 
yet she received the message with a coldness which was little short 
of disdain. She and her father must keep the engagements into 
which they had entered with Condé. The messenger gave her 
shrewder advice. ‘ Make yourself queen, and then you can get 
whatever you like for the prince.’ But, says Madame de Motteville, 
to whom we are indebted for the story, the one thing which Made- 
moiselle never could do was, say ‘ yes’ at the proper time. Some 
may think that this want of seasonable decision was the most wo- 
manly quality in her character; however, when she had thus said 
‘no,’ or had delayed saying ‘yes’ in a way equivalent to saying 
‘no,’ she showed extraordinary and manly energy in proving the 
importance of her codperation. Condé soon declared himself in 
open rebellion; and nothing was of greater moment to his success 
than the adhesion of the great city of Orleans, where her father 
naturally had more influence than anywhere else. But he, as faith- 
less in his treason as in his loyal moments, could not, when the 
hour of action came, resolve to do anything at all. There was not 
an instant to lose; for the King, who was on the Loire with a small 
army under command of Turenne, had sent to demand admittance 
into Orleans. If it was refused, it was certain that Turenne would 
at once besiege the city, and equally certain that there was but 
little probability of its being able long to hold out against his at- 
tacks ; while according to the fine-drawn logic of the day, the guilt 
of resistance would be greatly increased by the actual presence of 
Louis with the besieging army. Still the citizens of Orleans looked 
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on themselves almost as much bound, and more inclined, to obey 
the Duke than the King; and in the perplexity into which the 
royal summons threw them, they applied to him for directions as to 
their conduct. He was as incapable of directing as of acting; but 
in his helplessness he did what was better, or at least more effica- 
cious than either — he took to his bed and whistled, and sent his 
daughter to Orleans to act on her own judgment. No commission 
could have been more suited to her present fancy. She wanted ex- 
citement; she wanted to punish Mazarin for not marrying her to 
the King without any conditions; and, though the new fancy was not 
very consistent with this resentment, and though not long before 
she had avowed such a dislike to Condé as prevented her from feel- 
ing any pleasure at his victories, she had changed her mind about 
him, and just at this moment had adopted an idea that, if his wife 
were to die, he might suit her for a husband. She had taken up a 
belief too in astrology, and the Marquis de Vilene, who had a high 
reputation for skill in that science, had assured her that any enter- 
prise towards which she should take the first steps on a certain day 
near at hand, which he named, should be crowned with success. 
With these whims in her head she looked on her father’s orders as 
a sort of appointment as commander-in-chief, or governor of the 
city. She nominated a staff of female aides-de-camp, and with them 
quitted Paris without delay. On her way, she fell in with the 
Dukes of Beaufort and Nemours, who, though also recognised as 
princes of the blood, were also in rebellion. She took them, and 
some troops which they had with them, under her orders, and 
showed that she was determined to exercise a real authority by es- 
tablishing and resolutely maintaining the strictest military discipline, 
from which she would not exempt even the dukes themselves. They 
and her staff of five ladies gave her the most trouble ; they meant 
to play at rebellion, she was thoroughly in earnest; and she was 
no reine fainéante to suffer her commands to be disputed or neg- 
lected. She shamed the dukes into punctuality by marching with- 
out them when they failed to present themselves at the proper time. 
Some of the ladies, who murmured and even swore at the hardships 
she imposed on them, she reproached as poltroons, and sent them 
back to Paris. She presided at councils of war; and allowed it to 
be seen that she would have no objection to preside at a court-mar- 
tial. When she reached Orleans and found the citizens too much 
alarmed to admit her, though they offered as a compromise to refuse 
also to admit the King himself, she engaged a crowd of bargemen to 
break down a passage for her at a spot in the city-walls where an 
old gate which opened on the river had been blocked up. When a 
breach had been made, they ferried her across the water, two of 
them took her up in their arms and carried her over the mud, and 
then, seating her on a chair, they bore her on their shoulders in 
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triumph into the city, the drums beating, and the people shouting, 
‘ Long live the King and the Princes ; but down with Mazarin !’ 

She was now as absolutely mistress of the city as Joan of Are 
had been. The magistrates formally resigned their authority into 
her hands; and she was as ready to govern a town as to command 
an army. She summoned the municipal officers and principal citi- 
zens to the town-hall, and made them a speech ; introduced a suf- 
ficient body of troops to garrison the place; allotted them their 
duties with military precision; and in a few hours put the city in 
such a state of defence, and excited so unanimous an enthusiasm in 
all classes, that, when the King’s army arrived, its commanders could 
see no probability of attacking it with success. She was uncertain 
whether to feel disappointed or not at their resolution to retire. 
On the one hand she would have liked nothing better than to make 
one more trial of her military skill, by leading her troops into actual 
battle ; but on the other she had changed her mind about the King 
himself; perhaps because she had just before let him slip. She 
now again was inclined to marry him, and she was not sure that an 
action might not have deranged her plans; so she wrote to the 
Queen that, if a lasting peace were desired, the best way would be 
to give her Louis for a husband. Anne preferred withdrawing her 
army, and Mademoiselle sent hers to pursue it; not being probably 
sorry to get rid of it, since the chief officers, especially Beaufort and 
Nemours, were beginning to show jealousy of each other: on one 
occasion even drawing their swords on one another in her presence, 
and she did not reconcile them without difficulty. When they were 
gone, she remained behind in Orleans, where, though half her time 
was taken up in laughing over her late exploit, dancing and revel- 
ling, the other half was spent in making sensible and humane 
arrangements to repair the injuries which the lower classes had suf- 
fered from the interruption of trade caused by the recent -danger. 
It may have been partly from a politic view of not irreparably in- 
juring her prospects of the crown matrimonial that, greatly as 
funds were needed for these objects, she refused to seize the large 
sums which were in the hands of the receivers of the King’s taxes, 
though she put her objection on the ground of principle, saying, 
she had always been: accustomed to render to Cesar the things 
that were Cesar’s. At all events it was greatly to the credit of 
her fertility of resource and administrative skill that she contrived to 
dispense with such a supply, which seemed ready to her hand, and 
the. seizure of which none of her advisers scrupled to recommend ; 
while she enforced obedience to her will with such firmness that, 
throughout her stay in the city, the King’s taxes were collected for 
him with as great regularity as in any- place held by one of his own 
governors. 

Had she continued the same cautious avoidance of violence to- 
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wards any who bore the King’s commission, it is possible that she 
might at last have gained her end, and have become Queen of France ; 
but her fondness for vigorous action was too uncontrollable to allow 
her always to listen to the dictates of prudence or even of self-in- 
terest. Condé’s connection with Spain had so weakened his influ- 
ence even among the Parisians, that he became violent and desperate, 
and at last ventured on a pitched battle with the royal army under 
Turenne, though Louis. himself was in the Marshal’s camp; and, as 
has been said before, the presence of the King was universally reck- 
oned to make resistance more heinous. In spite of his personal 
heroism, which he never displayed more brilliantly, it was evident 
that he must soon be overpowered by Turenne’s superior numbers, 
under the direction of superior skill; and, as a last hope, he sent 
messengers to D’Orléans, who was at the Luxemburg, to implore 
his aid. The Duke, always a coward both politically and personally, 
was more terrified and irresolute than ever. He professed to be too 
ill even to go to the walls and see what was going on. And when 
his daughter begged him in that case for shame’s sake to give his 
excuse some appearance of truth by going to bed, he was too fright- 
ened even for that, but paced up and down his apartment whistling 
more incessantly than ever. It seemed as if he were absolutely in- 
capable of acting at all. All that, by a mixture of entreaties and 
reproaches, she could extract from him was an order, in his capacity 
of lieutenant-general of the kingdom, to the municipal authorities to 
arm the militia, and to allow Condé’s baggage admission into the 
city. The magistrates, who had just received orders of an exactly 
contrary tenor from the King, hesitated to obey those of his brother 
in preference. She scolded and threatened till she made them not 
only submit, but agree to place the militia under her own com- 
mand; and then, thus invested with actual military authority, she 
ordered the gates to be opened to the Prince’s baggage ; took up her 
own station on the ramparts of the Bastille, and having ordered the 
guns to be loaded, calmly surveyed the field of battle with her opera- 
glass, and waited for the moment of more decisive action. It was 
not long coming : at first the Prince had but 5,000 men to Turenne’s 
12,000, and the result of so unequal a contest had only been delayed, 
‘it could not be averted, by his own marvellous energy and desperate 
valour. His enemies affirmed that he must be a devil, for that no 
man could do all he did on that day; and now the odds were grow- 
ing too vast for even him to contend against, for Turenne’s artillery 
had reached the field, and was beginning to play with deadly effect 
on his thinned ranks. He was reduced at last to accept Mademoi- 
selle’s offer, which he had before refused, of leave to withdraw his 
whole army into the city; and, as his men filed in through the gates, 
she protected their retreat by opening a heavy fire on the royal troops 
which were pressing upon them. Such conduct savoured more of 
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resolution than of policy. Mazarin, in allusion to her recent pro- 
posal to marry the King, remarked that she ‘ had shot down her hus- 
band.’ And he spoke truly. Louis looked on her act as one of 
personal opposition; such he never forgave, and above forty years 
afterwards St. Simon heard him reproach her with it, pretending 
indeed then to make light of the act, but still characterising it in 
such terms that she was put somewhat out of countenance, though 
on the whole she got out of the scrape as well as could be expected. 

Yet in one instance she had subsequently endeavoured to make 
him amends by a complaisance so little to be expected of a lady in 
such a position, that it might have been expected to efface the 
recollection of any offence which had not been productive of actual 
injury. A strange complaisance it indeed was, nor perhaps does any 
incident in the whole reign more strongly prove the demoralisation 
of every class of society than that she should have acted as she did, 
and that she should sit down quietly to relate the fact without the 
slightest indication of a consciousness that her conduct was at 
variance with all propriety of feeling and all common decency. It 
is the more strange because her own reputation was spotless, and 
though ambition suggested her early matrimonial projects, she was 
not, as we shall see, insensible to the worthier emotions of honour- 
able love. Being so, she must soon have seen that she had lost 
but little happiness by the failure of her designs on her royal cousin 
Louis XIV. At two-and-twenty he had married a Spanish infanta, 
who was also his cousin on the other, his mother’s, side ; a princess 
of very remarkable beauty ; but, though her personal attractions were 
enhanced by the union, of considerable accomplishments, they were 
unable to retain the affections of her husband, who outran the worst 
profligacy of his ancestors in the multiplicity and openness of his 
intrigues, and in the studied insults which, in the indulgence of his 
vices, he heaped upon his queen. Among the objects of his fancy 
was a Madame de Montespan, whose husband seems to have been 
one of the few courtiers who, in their admiration of their monarch, 
had not wholly lost sight of their own self-respect. He was so far 
from feeling pride in the infamous notoriety which his wife was 
acquiring, that he complained of it openly, and ventured to speak of 
the King’s conduct, not only as a gross injury to himself, but as a 
sin. And the person whom Louis employed to bring him to a sense 
of the impropriety of his language was his unmarried cousin. Why 
she undertook such a task, it is not easy to divine. She had no 
sympathy with the lady’s fault ; on the contrary, as she tells us more 
than once, there was ‘ nothing for which she more thanked God than 
for having implanted in her an aversion to all that is called gallantry.’ 
Moreover, she was, in her own estimation, a warm friend of the lady 
herself (for it was among the evil signs of the times that no kind or 
amount of misconduct was held to disentitle the most profligate to 
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the friendship of those who, in their own lives, were pure and 
honourable), and she was a kinswoman of the injured husband ; 
yet she willingly undertook to lecture Monsieur de Montespan into 
allowing the lady she called her friend to continue a course of life on 
which she herself looked with aversion. To adopt her own narrative 
of the interview, ‘she gave him a proper dressing; she told him 
it was gross indecency for him to quote the scriptures and the 
writings of the fathers when speaking of the King.’ But she took 
nothing by her motion ; and could only report to the mistress that 
‘her husband was a greater fool than ever; that he had talked a 
heap of nonsense; that he still declared that on the day of judgment 
it would be against the King that he had deprived him of his wife ;’ 
and that he was equally severe on a Madame de Montausier, a lady 
held in universal respect for having been the go-between in the in- 
trigue, and having lent her apartments for the earlier meetings of 
the lovers. The failure of her eloquence made Louis furious: he 
at first issued orders to arrest Monsieur de Montespan, but was 
eventually contented with banishing him from the court, and con- 
fining him to a perpetual residence on his estates in the South, while 
his wife took up her quarters in the royal palace as a second titular 
mistress ; having subsequently abundant cause to regret the separa- 
tion from him, when, though her beauty was undiminished,* she 
found herself supplanted by a craftier rival, whom she herself had 
raised up: at last she was ordered to retire from the court, and in her 
mortification and despair made herself as remarkable in her later 
days for the austerity and rigour of her penances, as she had been 
in her youth for her profligacy and arrogance. 

We have said that Mademoiselle de Montpensier herself was not 
insensible to the attractions of honourable love. After the failure 
of her projects with regard to Louis, he himself offered her his 
brother, the Duke of Orleans, the very evening of the death of his 
first duchess, whom Louis himself did not doubt that he had poisoned. 
Such a husband may be easily supposed not to have been very 
tempting. At another time he wished her to marry the Duke of 
York; and finally tried to force a fourth king, Alphonso of Portugal, 
on her acceptance; but, besides that he was full twenty years 
younger than herself, and though still only a boy, he had already 
become universally notorious for the most odious vices. She had 
recently become attached to a young officer of noble birth, the 
Marquis of Puyguilhem, so much more known by the title he sub- 
sequently acquired of Count de Lauzun, that we shall only speak of 
him by that name. His appearance in some respect belied his 
character, for he was small in stature, and of a fairness of complexion 
which amounted to effeminacy. But France did not contain a prouder, 
bolder, or more resolute spirit; which more than once led him to 

* ‘Belle comme le jour jusqu’au dernier moment de sa vie,’ St. Simon, v. 407. 
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brave Louis himself, conduct which heroes the most intrepid on the 
field of battle did not dare to imitate. It was, no doubt, partly 
this fearlessness of temper, set off by an engaging frankness of 
speech and ready wit, which first attracted the regard of the Princess, 
who recognised in him a disposition akin to her own; nor, as she 
had a grand idea of the degree in which high rank was entitled to 
be marked by splendour and magnificence, was the sumptuous parade 
in which he delighted, and which at the same time an instinctive 
good taste always kept within proper bounds, without its effect on 
her mind. Of the courtship she has left us the most minute details. 
As no one out of the royal family could venture to raise his eyes to 
one within that august circle, she was the courter; and it was she 
herself who, when she had overcome his scruples, or, it would be 
more proper to say, removed his doubts as to the possibility of 
carrying out her plans, undertook to procure the consent of the King. 
She expected to succeed, because, on Lauzun’s first introduction to 
court, Louis had distinguished him by special marks of favour ; 
though afterwards his independence of spirit, which he carried to 
positive insolence, had provoked the King to throw him for a time 
into the Bastille. But he had been forgiven ; and though, what was 
almost worse than offending the King, he had made the mistress and 
Louvois also his enemies, she trusted to a general good-nature 
which she believed the King to possess, when his passions or his 
ideas of his own dignity were not enlisted on the other side, and on 
a certain regard which, in spite of her former acts of rebellion, she 
conceived him to cherish for herself; and the first result of her 
request showed that she had grounds for her confidence. She has 
given us a copy of her letter to the King, and a sketch of the argu- 
ments which she used in conversation with him; they took the form 
of Mr. Pleydell’s at high-jinks, Might nota monarch love a maiden 
of low degree? Might not a princess descend from her tabouret 
and marry a plain noble? not but what, as she argued, nobles of the 
family of Caumont, to which Lauzun belonged, had always been 
reckoned superior to foreign princes of any country. And she quoted 
a long string of instances, among which the marriage of Henry V.’s 
Catherine with Owen Tudor was not forgotten, to show that: the 
condescension which she desired to show was supported by plenty 
of precedents. 

Louis was greatly perplexed ; he feared lest he should be blamed 
at foreign courts for sacrificing the dignity of his house. At one 
moment he half yielded; at another he retracted any admissions which 
he had made. More than once, as it were out of pity for his cousin’s 
anxiety and his own perplexity, he wept, pouring forth tears with a 
profusion which has seldom been equalled. One lachrymose discus- 
sion which took place is more like a scene in Moliére’s. comedies than 
one in the coldest and most ceremonious of Courts, if indeed the great 
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dramatist would not have feared to outrage nature and his spectators 
by presenting them with such a tableau. She describes one dis- 
cussion as closing thus: ‘I threw myself a second time at his feet; 
he knelt down to embrace me, and there we stayed three-quarters of 
an hour pressing our cheeks against each other’s without saying a 
word; he wept on one side, and I shed torrents of tears on the 
other.’ Finally he gave his consent. To raise her intended husband 
to a rank nearer her own, she conferred on him several of her 
own estates, the duchy of Montpensier, and Dombes, over which she 
exercised a kind of sovereignty, being among them; and the mar- 
riage might have taken place if Lauzun himself, by the time he 
wasted in making the most magnificent preparations for his wedding, 
had not given some of his enemies leisure to work on the King’s 
mind and to induce him to retract his permission. Mademoiselle was 
in despair ; she begged Louis rather to put her to death; but he was 
now firm or obstinate, though professing the highest opinion of 
Lauzun, and admitting that the Princess could not have a more able 
or honest friend, nor a more faithful adviser; and proposing to 
salve over the disappointment to the lover himself by making him a 
Duke and Marshal of France. Lauzun declined such consolation. He 
would not allow his views to bear the appearance of having been dic- 
tated by interest; and he not only pressed Mademoiselle to take back 
the duchies which she had given him, but tried to reconcile her to 
the King’s decision, and even proposed to go himself as ambassador 
to England to negotiate a marriage between her and the Duke of York. 
Of this she would not hear, and, though it is impossible to say 
when it took place, it seems certain that she resolved on disregard- 
ing the King’s pleasure, and that they were privately married. It is 
not impossible that it may have been the knowledge of this fact that 
in the winter of 1671 caused Lauzun’s arrest and confinement at 
Pignerol, though St. Simon attributes this to the continued machin- 
ations of Louvois and Madame de Montespan. His imprisonment 
lasted many years, the Princess in vain exerting all her influence to” 
procure his liberation ; till at last, Louis, to his eternal dishonour, 
conceived the idea of making a profit of her distress, and released 
her lover, or her husband, on condition of her settling the reversion 
of her most valuable estates on the most unworthy of his illegiti- 
mate children, the Duc de Maine. But, though separation did not 
weaken their affection, reunion did. A courtier of the school 
in which he had been brought up could not refrain from showing 
attentions to more ladies than one; Mademoiselle conceived, not 
unreasonably, that she had at all events earned a monopoly of his. 
She was jealous, and showed her jealousy; one evening she scratched 
his face before a large company, and he had to pursue her on his knees, 
clinging to her skirts, the whole length of a gallery before he could 
obtain a temporary forgiveness. At last the quarrels became so fre- 
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quent that for peace’s sake he retired to England, where, some 
years afterwards, the reign of the Stuart dynasty gave him the op- 
portunity of recovering the favour of his own sovereign, by conduct- 
ing Mary of Modena and the infant Prince of Wales in safety to 
France. It did not, however, regain for him the affections of his wife. 
She refused to see him, and when, a year or two afterwards, she 
died of a lingering disease, she left all her possessions of which she 
had not previously disposed, not to him, but to the young Duc 
d’Orleans. Lauzun, however, asserted his interest in her by putting 
on the deepest mourning, which, to the great indignation of the 
King, he continued to wear in some degree the whole remainder of 
his life, which was protracted to a great age. Besides her elaborate 
memoirs, she has left us, as has been already mentioned, one portrait 
of herself in prose, and two in poetry drawn by others, one by the 
Countess of Suze, the other by M. de Sourdis. Both are, as might 
be expected, sufficiently complimentary. The gentleman compares 
her to Juno and Diana; the lady more happily to Minerva. 


Avec cet esprit sans égal, 

Cet abord au cceur si fatal, 

Cette fierté pleine de charmes, 

Ce coeur incapable d’effroi, 

Mettons lui ton casque et tes armes, 
Pallas on la prendra pour toi.’ 


The picture designed by herself is less ambitious ; she balances 
her good qualities and defects with great apparent impartiality, but, 
as is not unnatural, imputes her disappointments and misfortunes to 
the blind goddess rather than to herself; concluding finally that 
‘it is but fair to say that she herself did not sin in conduct so much 
as fortune failed in judgment ; since, if fortune had had sense, she 
certainly must have treated her better.’ 


Cc. D. YONGE. 





SPRING IN SYRIA 


BY J. LEWIS FARLEY 


No one who has passed the winter in Egypt would think of re- 
turning to Europe without, if possible, visiting Syria and Palestine; 
and, in my opinion, the pleasantest months for doing so are April 
and May. In autumn, the country is parched by the scorching sun 
of July, August, and September; but in spring everything, re- 
freshed by the rains of winter, looks green and pleasant. Nature is 
then seen in her most brilliant aspect, while the temperature cor- 
responds with that of a fine English summer. 

A great mistake, however, which most travellers have hitherto 
made when visiting the Holy Land is in following the old beaten 
track by first landing at Jaffa; thence, vid Ramleh, to Jerusalem ; 
from Jerusalem, by Nablous and Samaria, to Nazareth; from Naza- 
reth to Tiberias and Damascus; from Damascus to Baalbek; and 
from Baalbek to Beyrout. This journey occupies about five weeks ; 
but although it has many attractions, and possesses, for the roman- 
tically inclined, an indescribable charm, it has, on the other hand, 
many disadvantages. The wandering life, from day to day, under a 
pure and cloudless sky—the encampment at night, on the brow of 
a hill, or ‘in some sheltered valley, beneath the dome-like vault of 
heaven, with its countless myriads of stars—are replete with pleasur- 
able sensations unknown to the tourist in Europe; but there are 
‘many incidental drawbacks, not the least being the fatigue, which 
every one has not the strength to bear. Tent-life, for those who 
enjoy physical strength and mental energy, accompanied by a spirit 
of adventure and enterprise, is certainly very delightful; but not at 
all suited to ladies or invalids. Another disadvantage is the diffi- 
culty of thoroughly examining the country, and becoming perfectly 
acquainted with the manners, habits, and customs of the people. 
The dragoman generally agrees that the journey shall be completed 
within a specified number of days. He is bound to supply tents, 
food, servants, horses, and everything actually necessary ; for this 
he receives a certain sum per head, as mentioned in the contract, 
which is signed and sealed at the English Consulate. It is there- 
fore his interest to finish the journey within a stipulated time; and 
thus many lovely spots out of the beaten track are unobserved, and 
many opportunities for enjoying the beauties of nature are altogether 
lost. Moreover, the inconvenience and anxiety, particularly with 
ladies, attached to carrying a quantity of luggage from place to place 
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is very great; and the expense, unless where the party is numerous, 
becomes considerable. 

The most economical, and, from my own experience, the plea- 
santest way of seeing the country, is for the tourist to establish his 
head-quarters at Beyrout, as excursions can thence be made to the 
most interesting places in Syria and Palestine at a comparatively 
trifling cost, and with little or no fatigue. The Hotel de Belle Vue, 
on the sea-shore, a little distance from the town, is, in every respect, 
excellent ; the apartments are clean, the food unexceptionable, and 
the attendance all that could be desired. The air is pure and re- 
freshing ; the house commands an uninterrupted view of the Medi- 
terranean ; while, on the right, looking from the balcony towards 
Lebanon, over Beyrout and Saint George’s Bay, there is a picture of 
surpassing loveliness which I have never seen exceeded. The months 
of April and May ean be very agreeably spent by making this hotel 
one’s pied-d-terre, and visiting, from time to time, the various 
places of interest in the neighbourhood. 

It has frequently been said that the first view of Constantinople, 
on rounding Seraglio Point, as the morning breaks in calm beauty 
over the Anatolian hills, and the sun tips with gold the countless 
minarets of Stamboul, is one of the most exquisite in the world. 
Certainly, it is lovely. On one side, the glorious Bosphorus; on the 
other, the Sea of Marmora; in the far distance, the mountains of 
Bithynia, and the snow-crowned summit of Mount Olympus; in 
front, Scutari (the ancient Chrysopolis), with its melancholy-looking 
cypress-grove ; then Kadikeui (the ancient Chalcedon), and, nearer, 
the beautiful panorama from Seraglio Point past the Sublime 
Porte, the mosques of Saint Sophia, of Sultans Achmet, Bajazet, 
Solyman, and Mahmoud, the handsome tower of the Seraskeriat, 
the ruined aqueduct—to Eyoub and the dark cypresses of ‘ the place 
of a thousand tombs.’ Yes, it is a charming scene; and yet the 
first view of Beyrout and Mount Lebanon left more pleasurable im- 
pressions upon my mind than that of either Smyrna or Stamboul. 

Beyrout is best seen on approaching it by water. While still at 
a distance, the peaks of Mount Lebanon are seen in mid-air, sur- 
rounded by the bold outline of its undulating ridges. Gradually the 
outline becomes more and more distinct. Vast ravines are seen 
between the chasms that divide rock from rock, and huge masses 
loom forth like sudden creations out of chaos. Specks appear on 
the mountain side, that presently expand into hamlets and villages; 
while, on higher points, the towers of numerous monasteries stand 
aloft in bold relief against the sky. The mountainous surface of the 
interior slowly spreads out like a diorama, and, as the steamer holds 
her way, the scene seems to unfold itself as if by enchantment. 
The houses scattered over the plain gleam in the morning sun from 
amidst their surrounding foliage, and the breeze from the shore 
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comes laden with sweets from gardens of citron and of orange. To 
the left, in the distance, is the snow-capped summit of Jebel-Sun- 
nin; and, in front, Beyrout itself. The houses, with their slender 
arches and flat roofs, surmounted with embrasures of stone, or balus- 
trades of wood; the picturesque rocks along the shore; the white- 
mulberry gardens, and orange and citron groves; the terraces filled 
with flowers ; the palms towering towards the sky; the various and 
lively colours of the walls ; the minarets of the mosques; the grand 
and noble mountain; the atmosphere serene and bright—all blend 
into a picture the most beautiful that can be imagined. Indeed, 
there are few places which can compete with Beyrout in the induce- 
ments it offers to the traveller and the invalid. The country, too, 
all around is historical. There is scarcely a spot on which the foot 
treads, or over which the eye wanders, that is not rich in the bril- 
liant memories of the past. Cyprus, on the one side, recalls the 
classic days of old, when the lovely goddess arose out of the sea at 
Paphos; Tyre, on the other, awakens visions of princely argosies at 
anchor beneath marble palaces stretching to the water's edge. Far- 
ther on is Acre; before the mind’s eye the red cross of the Crusader 
sinks beneath the crescent of Salah-ed-din. Opposite is Carmel, 
whose ‘ flowery top perfumes the skies ;’ and a few hours thence are 
Nazareth, Mount Tabor, and Gennesareth. Fourteen hours from 
Beyrout is Damascus the beautiful; Baalbek is but forty miles 
distant ; the Druse and Maronite villages of Mount Lebanon are in 
the vicinity; a visit to the Cedars forms a pleasant excursion; while 
the Nahr-el-Kelb (Dog river) and cave of Saint George are only an 
afternoon’s ride. The favourite walk is to the west of the town, 
along the sea-shore at Ras-el-Beyrout. There, at the cafés, the 
pedestrian can observe the peculiar costumes of the people—Maron- 
ites, Druses, Armenians, Turks, Greeks, and Arabs—as they sip 
their coffee or inhale the fragrant tobacco of Djebail; some seated 
at the doors, others reclining on the grass, or on the rocks over- 
hanging the sea; everywhere forming groups the most various and 
picturesque. Passing the Hotel de Belle Vue, a path winds along 
the rocky shore to the extreme point of Ras-el-Beyrout, where the 
cliff rises two hundred feet above the level of the sea. This walk is 
pleasantly varied by proceeding over the sands and through the 
winding lanes, bordered by the cactus and numerous flowering shrubs, 
to the Grande Place and the barracks; whence there is a beautiful 
view overlooking the town, Saint George’s Bay, the Nahr-Beyrout, 
and Lebanon. In the afternoon, about two hours before sunset, a 
refreshing breeze generally springs up from the west, and then every 
one is on horseback or donkeyback in the Pine Forest—the Rot- 
ten-row of Beyrout. The climate appears to me to fulfil all neces- 
sary requirements for the invalid, as its mildness and beauty attract 
him constantly into the open air; and when not walking, nor on 
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horseback, he can sit on the terrace of his hotel, or on the rocks 
facing the mountains, lulled into a peaceful and delicious reverie by 
the low murmur of the tideless sea. 

The first excursion that one would naturally desire to make from 
Beyrout is, of course, that to Jerusalem. The Austrian Lloyd’s 
and French and Russian steamers leave frequently during each week, 
arriving the following morning at Jaffa, where there is an hotel, the 
Palestine Hotel, pleasantly situated on the sea. The position of 
Jaffa is very fine, and the port, the southernmost port in Syria, 
is the entrepdt for Jerusalem, Nablous, Gaza, and the interior of 
this part of the country. To it is brought the whole surplus pro- 
duce of the valley of the Jordan for shipment, and, as cultivation is 
largely on the increase, Jaffa will probably become a very import- 
ant emporium of trade. A company has been recently formed for 
the construction of a railway from Jaffa to Jerusalem, which, when 
completed, will be a great boon to travellers, as, at present, the 
only wheeled conveyance is a small omnibus that performs the jour- 
ney, three times a week, in about fourteen hours. It is more pre- 
ferable, however, to hire horses at Jaffa, as the ride over the flowery 
plains of Sharon should not be omitted. Ramleh, the first station, 
is about four hours from Jaffa, and the traveller can there obtain 
refreshment and rest for the night with the hospitable monks of the 
Latin convent. From Ramleh excursions can be made to Esdoud, 
the Ashdod of Samuel, where Dagon fell before the ark; Azotus, 
where Philip was found after baptising the eunuch; Gath, the town 
of Goliath; and Ludd, the Lydda of the Acts. Starting in the 
early morning, en route from Ramleh, you reach the valley of Ajalon 
in about three hours, and three hours and a half more bring you to 
Kirjath-Jearim, or ‘ City of the Woods,’ where it is said the ark 
rested for twenty years. At a little distance is the valley of Elah ; 
at two hours, Emmaus; and then, about twenty miles farther, is 
seen the Holy City of Jerusalem. There are now two very good 
hotels in Jerusalem: the ‘Damascus Hotel,’ near the Holy Sepul- 
chre ; and the ‘ Mediterranean Hotel,’ near the English Consulate. 
Four days will suffice to see the principal objects of interest in the 
city, and excursions can be made, at leisure, to Bethany, Jericho, 
the Jordan and Dead Sea, Bethlehem, Solomon’s Pools, and Hebron; 
returning to Beyrout via Jaffa. 

The excursion to Damascus will be found very pleasant, as there 
is now an excellent road between that city and Beyrout. The 
making of this fine carriage road, a distance of about seventy miles, 
has been of the greatest possible benefit, not only to its terminal cities, 
but to the whole district through which it runs. Viewed as a speci- 
men of civil engineering, the work is highly creditable; the road 
being carried across the range of the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon, 
by easy gradients, at the respective elevations of 6000 and 4000 
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feet, and at a cost which makes the working of the road a highly- 
remunerative business to the shareholders. The company have the 
monopoly of all wheeled conveyances over the road for a term of 
fifty years, and the traveller between Beyrout and Damascus is now 
able to engage a seat in a well-appointed diligence—the time occu- 
pied being only fourteen hours—while the merchant can send his 
goods in the company’s covered wagons without entertaining a 
doubt as to their due arrival in good order and condition. Deme- 
tri’s Hotel at Damascus is, next to Missirie’s at Constantinople, 
the most comfortable hotel in.the East, and provides every accom- 
modation that can be reasonably desired. Two days, at least, 
should be devoted to visit the bazaars, khans, baths, mosques, 
churches, and other sights of this ancient city, which is said to be 
the oldest in the world. 

Most persons visit Nazareth on their way from Jerusalem to 
Damascus ; but I would suggest another route, one altogether out 
of the beaten track, which is very easy of access. The Austrian 
Lloyd’s steamer leaves Beyrout once a week for Kaiffa, the ancient 
Sycaminum of the Romans, prettily situated at the foot of Mount 
Carmel. The passage by the coast is only eight hours; Sidon, the 
ancient glory of Phenicia, and Tyre, once the ‘ Queen of the Waters,’ 
now only ‘a place for the spreading of nets in the midst of the sea,’ 
being both within sight. The Monastery of Elias, picturesquely 
situated near the summit of Mount Carmel, is considered to be the 
finest in the Holy Land; the interior arrangements are exceedingly 
comfortable, and the monks have a world-wide reputation for their 
intelligence and hospitality. On arriving at Kaiffa, arrangements 
should be made for the hire of horses, and, after a night’s rest in 
the convent, the traveller will be ready to start for Nazareth. The 
road from Kaiffa winds for some time through fields and gardens to 
the village of Belled-esh-Sheikh, which is reached in about an hour. 
Half-an-hour thence is the village of Yahoor, near the river Kishon, 
and an hour and a half farther is El-Hartie, about midway between 
Kaiffa and Nazareth. Leaving Hartie, and passing through a beau- 
tiful forest of dwarf oaks, intermingled with trees bearing white 
blossoms like the orange, you come in sight of the plains of Es- 
draelon and the mountains of Gilboa, and, in an hour and a half 
from El]-Hartie, reach the spring of Semunieh—the Simonias of 
Josephus. In another hour and a half—six hours altogether from 
Kaiffa—you alight at the hospitable convent of Terra Santa, in 
Nazareth. Two days will be well spent in this sacred city. To 
visit Tiberias, the best way is to leave Nazareth at daybreak, 
going north-east over the hills to Er-Reineh, a small village half-an- 
hour’s distance, and thence to Kefr-Kenna, the Cana of Galilee ; 
then passing the Mount of Beatitudes, and the village of El- 
Meshad, situated on a high hill to the left, and so by Libieh to 
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Gennesareth ; returning the same afternoon in time to reach the 
summit of Mount Tabor, and behold the magnificent view and 
glorious sunset. When I visited Mount Tabor, a solitary hermit 
had his home on the very summit. He previously lived in the 
Crimea ; but having dreamt that he should pass the remainder of 
his life in prayer and meditation upon a mountain in Palestine, he 
made a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and wandered till he came in 
sight of Mount Tabor, which corresponded exactly in appearance 
with the mountain he had seen in his dream. After some time, 
he diseovered the ruins of the Church of the Transfiguration, that 
had been destroyed in a.p. 1263 by Sultan Bibars, and excavated 
until he reached several chambers, some of which he roofed in and 
occupied. From Mount Tabor to Nazareth is a ride of about an 
hour and a half. The return journey from Nazareth to Kaiffa lies 
by the village of Seffiiriceh—the Sepphoris of Josephus and Dio- 
cesaria of the Romans—through the wonderfully beautiful plain of 
Zabulon, and over the hills of Shefa-Omar to the village of Abilin ; 
thence to St. Jean d’Acre, a distance altogether of seven hours. 
After a night’s rest, and an inspection of the fortifications of this 
celebrated town, a ride of eight miles brings you once more to 
Mount Carmel. The Austrian Lloyd’s steamer leaves Kaiffa every 
Friday for Beyrout. 

Frequent excursions can be made from Beyrout to Mount Leba- 
non. The celebrated palace of Bteddin, built by the Emir Bechir, 
is only six-hours’, and the villages of Beit-Miry and Brimanah two- 
hours’ distance from Beyrout. The Nahr-el-Kelb—Dog river—is 
two hours by land and an hour and a half by water. The route to 
Baalbek lies, for some way, along the new Damascus road, and the 
famed ‘ City of the Sun’ can now be reached with little difficulty. 
Zahleh, Zibdany, Djezzin, and Deir-el-Kamr, in the southern or 
‘mixed districts,’ inhabited by Druses and Maronites, are also well 
worth a visit. The scenery of the Kesrawan, or northern portion 
of the Lebanon, inhabited exclusively by Maronites, is, however, 
not at all inferior to that of the Druse districts, and the hospitality 
offered in the numerous monasteries to be met with in this part of 
the mountain renders travelling there more easy and agreeable. A 
delightful excursion can be made to Ghazir, Harisa, and Antoura, in 
the Kesrawan, to which four days may be devoted. The route to 
Ghazir passes the spot where, it is said, Saint George slew the dragon. 
A little farther on, the old Roman bridge over the Nahr-el-Beyrout 
is passed; then the Nahr-el-Kelb is forded, and, in forty minutes 
from the latter river, Junéh, the favourite resort of the Beyroutines 
during the bathing season, is reached. There is no actual road 
from Junéh to Ghazir, but the difficulties of the journey are amply 
repaid by the magnificent scenery met with in ascending the moun- 
tain. Two-hours’ ride from Junéh brings you to the fine monastery 
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of Beit-Cash-Bow, near Ghazir, where a cordial welcome will be 
given by the Armenian Fathers. The next day’s journey will be 
from Ghazir—five-hours’ ride—to the monastery of Harisa, where 
an excellent dinner, capital wines, and a comfortable bed can be 
obtained. The following day, equal hospitality will be found at the 
Lazarist College of Antoura; and on the fourth day, four or five 
hours’ ride—visiting the Convent of Deir Beshara, and passing 
through the village of Zook; where the superb gold and silver bro- 
cades sold in the bazaars are manufactured—brings you once more 
to your hotel on Ras-el-Beyrout. 

It would take months to travel over the Lebanon, to stop at all 
its beautiful sites, and visit all its romantic villages. It is every- 
where mountainous, it is true; but some variety or some new 
feature is always presenting itself. I know of nothing more curative 
in its effect, or more likely to benefit the health of an invalid, than 
a residence at Beyrout, and occasional rides over those beautiful 
hills. The climate and scenery have all the elements for restoring 
derangements of our bodily functions. Skies ever sunny and serene; 
an atmosphere pure, translucid, and exhilarating ; the entire aspect 
of nature combining the elements of the grand and beautiful; the 
impressions produced by mountains towering to the skies, and land- 
scapes replete with gentle loveliness: all impress, with their various 
and cheering characteristics, the minds of those who are within their 
influence. The traveller over those mountains feels a buoyancy that 
seems, as it were, to lift him from the earth ; and turn which way 
he will, there are objects admirably adapted to soothe and charm 
the senses, to excite and ravish the imagination. No wonder 
therefore that he should be free alike from indigestion and low 
spirits, from lassitude and ennui; that the joyous brightness and 
beauty without should light up a cheerful serenity within ; that his 
mind should be in the healthiest and happiest state for receiving 
the gayest and most pleasing impressions ; and that these should 
fix themselves in his memory, and be ever after recurred to with 
delight. 
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THE KING’S BULL 


BY SIR HENRY POTTINGER 





CHAPTER I. PEPITA’sS LOVER. 


I am about to relate a story of one Mendez Pinto, not the notorioas 
liar, but the boldest bullfighter that ever entered the Spanish arena ; 
and if it be asked, Is the story true, and how did you learn it? I 
reply that it is true, and that it was told at supper after a bullfight 
in the Seville ring, and in the presence of the descendant of the 
man whose exploit it commemorates. 

In all Andalusia there was no prettier girl than Pepita, the 
daughter of Gomez, ex-bullfighter and seller of fried fish at Puerto 
Santa Maria. When dressed for the bullfight in her smartest Maja 
costume, she was a sight worth a long journey to see; with her 
slender ankles, arched insteps, and shapely legs, her tall undulating 
figure, her glorious dark eyes, and wealth of raven hair. 

And Pepita was very partial to the Plaza; this taste, it is true, 
she shared in common with many thousand fair Spaniards, into whose 
heads the idea of there being any cruelty in the sport had never 
intruded itself, and who would probably have stared with amazement 
had such a notion been suggested to them ; but the ring at P. Santa 
Maria had especial attractions for Pepita, inasmuch as she could 
there feast her eyes on the valiant deeds of Mendez Pinto, prince 
of picadors and her own betrothed lover. Time had been when the 
Pintos were a family of no small importance and prosperity, and 
had not two of their number shared in the toils and triumphs of 
Columbus? But the days of their high estate had departed, and 
their descendant, the hero of this tale, found himself, in the reign 
of Ferdinand VII., ‘ pious, fortunate, and restored,’ enrolled in the 
second rank of bullfighters. 

I say the second rank, because the social status of the picador 
was confessedly never equal to that of the matador ; but so great was 
the strength and daring of Mendez, and so comprehensive his know- 
ledge and skill in every branch of tauromachia, that not the most 
conceited of the swordsmen could feel his dignity compromised by 
the company of the great master of the lance. Popular opinion, if 
thoroughly canvassed, would probably have conceded to Pinto the 
proud title of the first bullfighter in Spain, and this at the date of ° 
our story, 182-, was no empty compliment, for a monarch more 
devoted to the fiesta de toros than Ferdinand VII. never filled the 
Spanish throne. 
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Ferdinand looked upon a good bullfighter as the noblest work 
of God, and next to him a good bull; it may indeed be doubted if 
he did not consider the dumb animal the superior of the two. A 
pretty woman and a genuine havannah possibly divided the third’ 
place in his esteem. 

During his reign there was instituted a not unsuccessful attempt 
to restore something of the ancient glory of the Plaza, and the 
establishment of a tauromachian college, of which the King himself 
was head and all the nobility members, raised the dignity of the 
ring to an unprecedented pitch. 

Except in the case of the bull, which was doomed to a succes- 
sion of tortures and a death identical with those inflicted at the 
present day, the sport was conducted in a somewhat less bloodthirsty 
manner. Instead of the miserable worn-out hacks, fit only for the 
knacker’s yard, which disgrace the modern arena, strong, active, 
and often valuable horses were supplied to the picadors; and the 
roar of applause which now greets the bull as he rips some wretched 
animal from shoulder to flank, was then bestowed on the rider whose 
’ strength and dexterity fended off the charge, and saved his steed from 
the murderous horns. He, indeed, who was able to carry his horse 
unscathed through the dangers of a whole fight was entitled to 
retain it as his own property. In this manner had Pinto gained 
possession of a very powerful and well-bred gray mare, which, on 
becoming the acknowledged ‘ querido’ of Pepita, he had presented 
to her father, old Gomez; and after the fair girl herself, there was 
nothing the ex-bullfighter regarded with so much pride and affection, 
and tended so carefully, as La Perla. 

Next to his bullfighters and bulls, his pretty women and his 
‘ purones,’ ranked in Ferdinand’s estimation his regiment of guards; 
and never did royal favour inflict upon society a more swaggering 
and obnoxious set of bullies and swash-bucklers. It happened that 
at the date of our story a detachment of these favourites was in 
temporary quarters at P. Santa Maria. Now the claim of Pinto to 
the pretty Pepita had been readily allowed by the indigenous youth 
of that place, and there was not one amongst them who would have 
cared to cross the great picador in his loves: and this not only from 
a wholesome dread of his physical prowess; for with the natural 
gallantry of the Spanish nation, it was agreed on all hands that the 
bravest, strongest, and handsomest man was properly matched with 
the fairest girl. But, as might be expected, the gentlemen of his 
Majesty’s guards recognised no such provincial scruples or senti- 
ments, and in an unlucky hour two of them cast an evil eye on 
Pepita. 

One morning Gomez sent out his daughter with a message to a 
neighbour, and it was but natural that on passing the café which 
Mendez usually frequented she should peep in to see if her lover 
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was there. There were but half-a-dozen people in the room, and 
Pinto was not among them. Pepita therefore would have retired 
as quietly as she entered, had not the way been barred by the ex- 
tended arms of two of the royal guard, who had followed her unper- 
ceived. 

‘Pray let me pass, sefiores,’ said Pepita. 

‘Not until you have paid toll, my pretty one,’ answered the 
bigger and more audacious of the two. ‘No, hija di mi alma, I 
must first see if those red lips of yours taste as sweet as they look.’ 

‘And, por Dios, I too,’ added his companion. 

And in spite of her resistance the two ruffians closed with the 
poor girl, and the first speaker, throwing his arm round her waist, 
pressed his lips to her cheek. But Pepita’s was the last cheek those 
lips were destined to touch ; for as the other guests, attracted by the 
scuffle, rose like gallant Spaniards to her assistance, the door was 
thrown violently open, the guardsmen were sent reeling back, and 
before them stood Mendez Pinto, his swarthy cheeks white with 
fury, and his dark eyes glowing like live coals. 

With an instinctive feeling of imminent peril the hands of the 
soldiers clutched at their side-arms, but before the steel could leave 
the scabbard Pinto sprang upon them with the bound and roar of a 
savage tiger; extending his mighty arms, he seized each man by 
his outer ear, and with the rapidity of thought and the force of some 
deadly engine dashed their heads together in the midst; there was 
a dull crashing thud horrible to hear, and then the two men, released 
from his iron grasp, fell prone upon the floor of the café, the blood 
streaming from mouth and ear and eye. 

The spectators stood aghast and tongue-tied with horror, as 
Pinto, passing his arm round the half-fainting Pepita, led her out 
of the café, and back to her father’s house. 

Very grave and anxious was the face of Gomez as he listened 
to Pinto’s short account of what had occurred. He went out at 
once to the café, and presently returned with the intelligence that 
one of the guards was dead and the other dying; both their skulls 
were fractured by that fearful blow. 

‘It will cost your life, lad,’ he said to Mendez. ‘No excuse, 
no plea of provocation, will the King allow where his guards are 
concerned.’ 

At this poor Pepita sank sobbing bitterly to the floor, and 
Mendez, now gentle and tender as he had lately been fierce and 
unsparing, occupied himself with consoling her with loving words 
and caresses. 

But Gomez broke in upon the lovers. 

‘ Now listen, Mendez Pinto,’ said he; ‘by your love for that 
girl, listen. There is but one chance for you, if you would win the 
King’s pardon. Something you must do; something that has never 
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been done in Spain before, and that no other man but yourself can 
do.—Pepita girl, rouse yourself, if you would help to save him. Run 
to the stable, and give La Perla a full flask of Val-de-Penas, and 
the broth of the stew that is on the fire, and then see her carefully 
saddled and brought round to the back door: in ten minutes the 
guard will be here to arrest him.—Mendez lad,’ he went on, ‘ you 
must start for Madrid at once. This is Thursday. On Sunday the 
King holds a corrida real; at that fight you must be. You must 
get the promise of pardon before the real offence is known. In any 
case, you can but die; and better to die as a picador should, with 
the eyes of all Madrid upon you, than as a felon under the hands of 
the executioner.’ 

Not long afterwards, Mendez had taken a tender farewell of 
Pepita, who, under the sense of her lover’s terrible danger, overcame 
her own womanly weakness. Tearless and self-possessed, although 
pale as death, she fulfilled every injunction of her father. At the 
last moment she took from her attire a red-silk scarf, and gave it 
to Mendez. 

‘ Whatever happens, mi querido,’ she murmured, ‘ wear this for 
me.’ 

‘In life and death,’ he answered. Their lips met in one long 
lingering kiss; and then, at a sign from Gomez, Pepita went quietly 
back into the house, and Mendez, mounted on La Perla, sat at the 
back gate, listening to the old man’s last instructions. 

‘ You will have time enough to think it over between this and 
Madrid,’ said Gomez, with a kind of grim humour. ‘ Remember, 
wherever you halt, the Val-de-Penas and the broth from the guisado. 
With that La Perla will go for a man’s lifetime. Let her have the 
same an hour before you fight. And now, my son, God speed you. 
You must go, for I hear the hum of the crowd coming up the street 
on the other side. But Pepita has barred the door, and I am tak- 
ing my siesta in the back room; and it will be hard if I hear the 
summons of the guard before you are far on your way. Farewell.’ 

With a wave of the hand, a touch of the spur, and a shake of 
the rein, Pinto dashed up the street, half asleep in the quiet noon- 

day, and began that long wearisome journey to Madrid. 
. Always slow and deliberate, like a true Spaniard, never in all 
his life did Gomez more slowly and deliberately prepare and roll his 
cigarillo than now, as he stood listening to the receding beat of La 
Perla’s hoofs. There was a half-triumphant smile on his shrewd 
face as he turned back into the yard. ‘Man and horse,’ he mut- 
tered, ‘there is nothing in all Andalusia can touch them. But God 
and the holy Virgin help them now, for they need it.’ 

_ The cigarillo was consumed to the last puff before the old man, 
with well-feigned surprise and the sullen air ofa Southerner aroused 
from his midday nap, responded to the summons of the alguacils. 
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An angry murmuring crowd surrounded the officers; for the blood 
of P. ‘Santa Maria had long boiled against the insolent demeanour 
of the guards, and now that the local hero was threatened with ar- 
rest and imprisonment, popular excitement was at its height, and 
the sharp click of the opening navaja began to be heard amid the 
confused hum of voices. But as the officials and the soldiers who 
accompanied them passed in to examine the premises, Gomez faced 
the crowd, and with an expressive glance and a rapid motion of the 
fingers, easily intelligible to a people with whom every gesture has 
its meaning, made known the safety of Pinto. There was a murmur 
of satisfaction, and then the inevitable, ‘ Pues, sefiores, echemos un 
cigarito.’ Out came the little books, the pouches, and the flint and 
steel; and when the officers returned from their useless search, the 
crowd, collected in peaceful groups, was engaged to a man in the 
solemn enjoyment of tobacco. 


Cuapter II. 
‘THE BEST MAN AND THE BEST BULL.’ 


Despite its many associations, it is a weary journey, that be- 
tween Seville and Madrid, as I myself can testify, who performed it 
in the banquette of the diligencia. Ah me! we were young then, 
but the misery of that time comes back to me vividly—the glaring 
heat, the stifling clouds of dust, the incessant, ‘Anda, anda!’ of the 
driver, the jangling of the bells, the jolting of the unstable box in 
which we were confined, and, above all, the reek and steam from the 
long team of mules. I remember how the anatomy of my dearest 
friends developed angles of superhuman size and excruciating acute- 
ness ; how they noticed the same phenomena in myself, and how 
savage we became in consequence. I remember, too, that in calmer 
moments we speculated with awe, not unmixed with envy, on the 
physical conformation of the boy who rode the leader, and who, 
sleepless and untiring, kept the saddle (and such a saddle!) from 
first to last. 

On, still on, through the heat of the day and the silence of the 
night, halting only as long as was absolutely necessary, did Mendez 
urge the gallant gray towards Madrid. On, still on! Across the 
wide grassy plains beside the Guadalquiver, dotted with herds of 
bulls, which raised their heads with a sullen bellow as the solitary 
horseman went by; skirting the fair walls of stately Seville, and the 
red Moorish towers of Alcala’ de Guadaira; past the palms of Mon- 
cloa and the olive-groves of Ecija; by the domes and convents of 
Cordova and the cornfields of Andujar. On through the gloomy 
gorges of the Sierra Morena, the tawny monotony of La Mancha, 
and the vineyards of Val-de-Penas; startling the wild-fowl in the 
marshes of Guadiana, and waking the echoes of the rocky Ocanian 
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hills ; speeding past the cool gardens and gushing fountains of royal 
Aranhuez and the wastes of Valdemoro, until the first rays of the 
Sunday’s sun were glinted back from the spires ” Madrid, and the 
wondrous ride was accomplished. 

The streets were nearly empty at the early boul when Mendez 
passed through the gate. . He rode to a small quiet inn, kept by a 
brother of Gomez. Great was the astonishment of the proprietor 
when he saw who had roused him from his morning slumbers, but 
Pinto cut short his inquisitiveness abruptly. 

‘ Ask no questions, my friend, and above all tell no one that I 
am here. You will know all in time. See the mare well cared for, 
and ready to fight, if need be, at three o’clock. Remember the 
stew and the Val-de-Penas. Have breakfast and the bed in the 
back room ready for me when I return.’ 

And so saying he strode off to the house of Don Miguel Florez, 
chief manager of the royal bullfights. This important personage 
-was equally surprised when he learnt the name of the early visitor 
in whose cause the servant had ventured to disturb him. 

‘ Valgame Dios !’ he exclaimed ; * Mendez Pinto in Madrid! I 
wonder if he comes to fight to-day. How pleased the King will be! 
Show him in, ‘show him in.’ 

Now during his ride Pinto had matured the advice of Gomez, 
and had settled exactly what he intended to do; and therefore, in 
reply to Don Miguel’s inquiries, without narrating the catastrophe 
of P. Santa Maria, he simply expounded that intention. 

‘Mendez, my son,’ said Don Miguel solemnly, when the bull- 
fighter had concluded, ‘ something has affected your brain ; you can- 
not seriously mean what you say. Ah, que me burlas, mi amigo!’ 

‘ I would not venture to trifle with your excellency,’ said Pinto. 
‘I mean it so far that since Thursday I have ridden from P. Santa 
Maria, to undertake it, by the King’s leave, this very afternoon.’ 

And so it happened that an hour afterwards Don Miguel, with a 
heavy heart—for he had a real regard for Mendez as a bullfighter 
—set out to lay before his most Christian Majesty our hero’s hitherto 
_ unheard-of proposal. 

Ferdinand VII. , pious, fortunate, and restored, was in a heavenly 
temper that Sunday morning, with the prospect of a glézious bull- 
fight before him. Wrapped in his dressing-robe, he was reclining 
in an easy-chair, sipping his chocolate and smoking one of his own 
peculiar puros, preparatory to attending mass in the royal chapel, 
when Don Miguel Florez was announced. 

‘ Welcome, Don Miguel; always welcome, early or late,’ said 
his Majesty, with a gracious wave of his hand. ‘ But what brings 
your excellency here at such an unearthly hour, and with such a 
grave countenance? Nothing wrong with the bulls, I trust.’ 

‘ Nothing whatever, your Majesty,’ replied Don Miguel. ‘ But, 
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sire, I have to offer to your royal consideration the most astounding 
proposal it has ever been my lot to entertain since I have had the 
felicity of being connected with your Majesty’s bullfights.’ 

‘ Ave Maria purissima!’ exclaimed the pious monarch, rubbing 
his hands in expectation. ‘Take a seat, man, and a cigar, and let 
us hear it.’ 

‘Sire,’ said Don Miguel, inhaling the delicious fragrance of the 
royal tobacco, ‘ there is at this moment in Madrid a picador who is 
willing to match himself alone against the best bull that can be 
found in Spain. He will fight with the blunt garrocha, without 
padding and without greaves, in silk stockings and Majo dress, like 
a mere chulo. It is his desire that if he be overthrown none should 
assist him, and the bull be allowed to do his worst. If his horse 
be but scratched in the encounter, his life lies at your Majesty’s dis- 
posal; but if he kill the bull, or fight him until he falls exhausted, 
he humbly prays that your Majesty will grant the request he shall 
ask.’ 

‘ Que disparate,’ said Ferdinand contemptuously. ‘ It is absurd; 
the thing is impossible. There is no man in all Spain can do it. 
You have been imposed on, my good Don Miguel.’ 

‘I can assure your Majesty that this is a genuine challenge, and 
from a man who will do his best to win.’ 

‘He is either a madman or a murderer,’ remarked the King 
sagaciously. ‘ And the name of this suicide ?’ 

‘With your Majesty’s permission, Iam not at liberty to reveal.’ 

‘ This becomes interesting,’ said Ferdinand, rising and striding 
across the room. ‘ Now tell me, Florez,’ he continued, half im- 
ploringly, and coming to a sudden stop, ‘ has De Veraguas anything 
to do with it? does he back the man?’ For the duke of that name 
was the King’s great rival in bull-breeding, and as aficionados, or 
members of the ‘ fancy,’ there was jealousy between the two on that 
score. 

‘On my honour I believe not, your Majesty.’ 

‘ And do you know what request the man will make ifhe should 
chance to win ?’ 

‘I do not, sire.’ 

‘I cannot make him a grandee of Spain,’ said Ferdinand, ‘ but 
any lower title or wealth I can bestow on the man who shall fairly 
perform such an unheard-of feat, a feat that would reflect honour on 
my reign, on the whole nation. I accept the conditions. If he 
wins, I will grant whatever favour he may ask and a King of Spain 
may bestow. But, por Dios,’ said Ferdinand, slapping his thigh, 
‘he shall work for it, for we will have out El Re.’ 

When Don Miguel heard these last words, his knees knocked 
together, and he let fall the royal cigar. Let me account for the 
discomposure of the chief inspector of bullfights. 
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Among the many splendid animals destined to be butchered for 
the delectation of Ferdinand and his subjects was one of the royal 
breed, preéminent for strength, activity, and ferocity, gnd the pos- 
session of all those ‘ points’ in which the initiated defight. The 
youth of this animal had been of singular promise, frqm the time 
when, as a bull-calf undaunted by branding-iron or garrocha, he 
turned furiously on his attendant herdsmen, and when, baited as a 
‘ novillo,’ he spread havoc and trepidation among the baiters. Those 
who prognosticated his future greatness were not disappointed ; 
never, since the days of the celebrated Harpado, had such a grand 
brute been seen in Spain as ‘ the King’s own Bull,’ which title was 
usually abbreviated into that of ‘El Re.’ For six years he had been 
reserved for some occasion worthy of his fame ; and now, when Don 
Miguel learnt that his favourite Pinto was to be confronted by this 
prodigy, his humanity overcame his love of sport, and he was filled 
with consternation. 

‘El Re, sire?’ he stammered; ‘El Re? Surely I believed 
your Majesty would reserve him—’ ’ 

‘No matter what you believed, sir,’ interrupted the King ex- 
citedly, as he noticed Don Miguel’s evident emotion ; ‘ he shall not 
be reserved another day. The fight shall come off this very after- 
noon. See that it be properly announced for three o’clock, and let 
El Re be driven in at once. Ah, ha, Don Florez! You begin to 
tremble for your audacious Don Fulano; but hearkén, sir, I will 
have no trifling in this matter. Ifthe man enter the ring, by hea- 
ven he shall stay there until he or El Re be dragged out! And take 
care that the point of the garrocha be fairly sheathed. This brag- 
gart shall be taught a lesson.’ 

‘ And he has your Majesty’s promise if he wins ?’ 

‘ If he wins,’ said the King shortly, ‘he has.’ And when Don 
Miguel had retired, his Majesty went to chapel with an easy con- 
science, as became an upholder of strict justice and a hater of deceit 
and arrogance. 

Mendez, who had employed his time in making arrangements 
about his dress, and in the careful selection of a garrocha, received 
- the King’s decision with proud composure. ‘It is fair,’ he said; ‘the 
best man and the best bull. No compro nada de gangas—I buy 
nothing a bargain ;’ and after paying a last visit to La Perla, he 
went to bed and slept soundly. 

Great was the excitement among the aficionados of Madrid when, 
over the old bills of the approaching fight, appeared a placard notify- 
ing that the sports would be preceded at three o’clock by a ‘novedad’ 
in which El Re and a nameless picador would be engaged. 

To realise the extraordinary difficulty of the task’ which Pinto 
had undertaken, it must be remembered, first, that, the picadors 
are usually securely padded in case of a heavy fall, the head pro- 
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tected by an enormous stiff-brimmed hat, and the right leg, which 
is always turned to the bull, by la mona, a greave of leather and 
iron. Mendez was to fight in silk stockings and Majo costume. 

Secondly, that in case of a fall the attention of the bull is im- 
mediately distracted from the fallen horseman by the red cloaks of 
the chulos or footmen. Mendez was to be alone in the ring. 

Thirdly, that the garrocha is a stout pole with a triangular point 
of iron but an inch in length when properly guarded, and is used 
only for fending off the charge, the bull being always killed by the 
sword of the matador after he is exhausted by the combat with the 
picadors, of whom there are usually three. Mendez was to be op- 
posed to a perfectly fresh bull, which was to be killed or subdued 
with the garrocha only. 


Cuapter III. 
LIFE OR DEATH. 


Tue hour had arrived: every nook and corner of the vast am- 
phitheatre of Madrid, boxes, benches, and pit, the very balustrades 
and barriers, seethed with a dense mass of anxious excited humanity. 
The fierce Iberian sun beamed with unclouded splendour, darting its 
fever alike into the blood of high and low, of rich and poor, of man, 
woman, and beast: into the sangre azul of the fair Castilian seated 
in the upper tier, whose eyes burned large and lustrous between the 
folds of the white mantilla; into the commoner lava that glowed in 
the veins of the swarthy Majo who lounged against the inner barrier ; 
and into the thick red tide which the bull was soon to lavish on the 
dust of the arena. The shadow of the partial canopy overhead lay 
upon the sand in a clean curving line, like that of still waters on the 
beach, the rustle of twenty thousand fans created a mimic breeze, 
and the hum of voices sounded like the muffled roar of the surge. 
But the flutter of the fans was hushed instantaneously, and the loud 
murmur subsided to a death-like silence, as the gates were thrown 
open, and, in place of the glittering cortége of the ordinary bullfight, 
of the many-hued procession of picadors, chulos, and espados, closed 
by the gaily-caparisoned team of mules, there rode slowly into the 
wide arena the figure of a solitary Majo mounted on a noble gray 
steed. His features were concealed by a black mask, a red scarf 
was bound upon his arm, and he bore in his hand the garrocha of the 
picador. Madrid was fairly puzzled, Madrid was at its wits’ end, 
as the caballero, profoundly saluting the royal box where sat Ferdi- 
nand, incredulous of his eyes, quietly crossed the Plaza, and took up 
his station against the barrier on the left of the toril or passage by 
which the bulls are admitted to the ring. 

Then the key was tossed to the alguacil and deftly caught in his 
hat; the door of the toril was unlocked, and you could hear the 
sharp catching of the breath throughout that mighty assembly as, 
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with a leap like a stag, El Re bounded into the arena. El Re, the 
King’s own bull! there was no mistaking him, for his brawny neck 
was encircled by a broad ribbon of scarlet and yellow, the royal livery 
of Spain, from which depended the device of a gilded crown and 
castle, the arms of Castile. A roar of applause greeted his entrance, 
and, dazed by the sudden clamour, and the transition from the dark- 
ness of his cell to the glare of open day, the magnificent brute stood 
like a bronze statue, his noble head raised, and his fierce eyes seek- 
ing for some object on which to vent his wrath. 

On his left, like another statue, sat Mendez Pinto on the gray 
mare. 

But apparently El Re considered this single antagonist beneath 
his notice, for with a disdainful toss of his mighty crest, he began, 
to paw the sand. Then the horseman shook his garrocha, and the 
flutter of the red scarf on his arm caught the eye of El Re. With 
a deep murderous bellow, the bull lowered his front, and rushed 
straight at his enemy, and the duel to death had begun. 

The sharp straight horns were within a few feet of La Perla’s 
side, when Mendez met the charge with the point of the spear 
planted to an inch, true and fair, above the shoulder- blade, whilst 
he wheeled the mare slightly to the left.. The terrific rush could 
not be stopped, but its deadly course was altered, and when El Re, 
half-blinded by the clouds of dust he had raised, and half-stunned 
by the shock with which he encountered the barrier, recovered his 
sight and senses, there, again ahead of him, provokingly calm, sat 
Pinto on the gray mare. Fiercer even, and to the spectators more 
irresistible than the first, was the second rush of the monster smart- 
ing under the sting of the garrocha, and again was his fury forced 
to expend itself on sand and timber, whilst Mendez galloped ahead 
and took up a fresh position. 

I will not undertake to describe the many phases of that mar- 
vellous encounter—how unfaltering was the savage determination of 
the brute, and the courage and coolness of the man. If the ferocity 
and activity of El Re were such as had never before been witnessed 
by the oldest frequenter of the Plaza, they were surpassed by the 
dexterity and horsemanship of Pinto; nobly seconded by La Perla, 
he exhausted every art of the picador. It would be still more im- 
possible to convey an idea of the agony of excitement which pervaded 
the spectators, from the King downwards. 

How strong men writhed and gesticulated, and shouted until their 
voices fell to a hoarse shriek ; and stately women and fair girls for- 
got their conventional decorum, and with eyes, breasts, and mouths 
flashing, heaving, and panting, sprang up and leant over to bestow 
their applause; and how, like a consuming fire, there ran through 
that vast crowd a longing for the end, a lust for blood, for death,— 
of either man or bull. , 
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At last it came. Not less than eighteen times had El Re 
charged home, and eighteen times had the spear-point been planted 
with cruel exactness, until the gore poured down from one great 
wound above the shoulder, to leave a ruddy trail upon the sand. 
Then, as the combatants stood facing each other, Mendez felt La 
Perla sway beneath him, and knew that the critical moment had 
arrived. 

For the first time he took the initiative. And now began an 
exhibition of skill and daring never surpassed. With the garrocha 
held low in rest, and his eye fixed on the blood-shot orbs which fol- 
lowed his slightest movement, slowly, almost imperceptibly, so as to 
avoid provoking a charge, he backed La Perla in a half-circle, until 
the point of the spear lay at an acute angle behind the shoulder of 
the bull. Those only who were nearest, straining over the barrier 
to catch, like true aficionados, the niceties of the combat, could hear 
the words, ‘ Ahora o nunca, por mi vida, o por mi muerte ;’ and 
lifting La Perla with spur and hand and will, with the inexplicable 
sympathy which exists between a true rider and his horse, he hurled 
her at the bull. So rapid was the dash, that before El Re could 
make a half-turn to meet it, the spear was in his shoulder, driven 
with the full weight of man and horse, with the full vigour of that 
tremendous arm. Beneath the terrific impulse the blunt point burst 
through the lacerated hide, and irresistible as the keen blade of the 
matador, the huge shaft followed, boring through flesh and brawn 
and muscle, right down into the very heart of the mighty bulk ; the 
mass still surged and heaved and struggled against the mortal agony, 
the tough garrocha bent like a wand, and La Perla reeled and tot- 
tered like a drunken man, but the arm of Mendez was as a bar of 
steel. You would not have said that the horse was supporting the 
rider, but that the rider, holding by the spear-shaft, was sustaining 
the horse between his knees; and so the three remained, until the 
last convulsive throe died out of what was once El Re, and La 
Perla, though shivering in every limb, had recovered from her ex- 
haustion ; then with one mighty effort Mendez drew out the gar- 
rocha, and removing his mask, again saluted the royal box. 


‘And you ask, my gallant Mendez,’ said Ferdinand, ‘ you ask 
for— ?’ 

‘That which I have risked, your Majesty, my life.’ 

‘ Your life, man; por Dios, how is your life in danger now ?’ 

‘TI have had the misfortune to kill two of your Majesty’s guards 
at P. Santa Maria.’ 

‘ Two of my guards!’ thundered Ferdinand; ‘ two of my guards! 
and you come here expecting to save your own miserable life. 
Ah, scoundrel! you have laid a trap for me. Had I but known 
before I pledged my word, not if you had killed fifty bulls with your 
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naked hands, should you have escaped. Vengo sofocado! Begone, 
rascal! out of my sight, and let me never see or hear of you again !’ 

But after Ferdinand’s first passion had subsided he did see and 
hear of Mendez again; for with the despatch from P. Santa Maria 
came a petition, signed by the principal inhabitants, against the 
general conduct of the guards, and the King inquired carefully into 
Pinto’s case ; and finding that there had been provocation enough 
to justify, at all events in Spanish eyes, the cutting of at least half- 
a-dozen throats, and that the double homicide was mpre the result 
of an unfortunate superfluity of strength than of mace prepense, 
inasmuch as probably any other man in the kingdom of Spain might 
have knocked together the heads of two of his Majesty’s guards with- 
out producing any material effect: considering all this, he not only 
forgave Pinto, but rewarded him liberally. Nay more, he insisted 
that Gomez and his daughter should be sent for, in order that the 
latter might be married to her lover in Madrid, and bask in the sun- 
shine of royal favour. Which was done accordingly. But the vola- 
tile monarch being deeply smitten with the fair Andalusian, the 
sunshine of royal favour waxed so warm, that old Gomez, who was 
sufficiently loyal not to desire his sovereign’s head to be broken, 
one fine day persuaded Pinto to undertake the return journey to 
P. Santa Maria, somewhat more slowly and comfortably than he had 
come. So the three went back to their native town, where the fa- 
mily of Pinto still flourishes in the bullfighting line, though no 
member of it has hitherto equalled the exploit of their grandfather 
with El Re. 
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THE METAMORPHOSES OF WORLDS 


Bieta, life, death, decay, and re-creation from the results of de- 
eay : through these stages of existence it would seem that all things 
must pass, in obedience to an immutable law. Mundane examples 
of this sequence are familiar enough: we will not allude to them. 
But, following a philosopher, whose name we shall presently men- 
_ tion, we would ask whether it is not more than probable that 
the same sequence occurs in a far grander order, and upon a far 
grander scale, in the development of worlds. Are not worlds born ? 
Do they not exist as worlds, and die, and dissolve? and out of the 
results of their dissolution do not new worlds come into existence ? 
An inquiry of this kind occupied the learned Academicians of Paris 
for several evenings during the city’s winter of misfortune. It was 
raised by M. Stanislaus Meunier in connection with a very com- 
prehensive examination of the phenomena of meteorites considered 
with reference to their original formation. We propose to spend a 
few minutes with M. Meunier, whose speculations, though they at 
first sight seem to border on the poetical, are yet legitimate, be- 
cause they are based upon facts and general laws; and if time 
should prove some of the links in his chain of reasoning to be er- 
roneous, nevertheless is that reasoning worthy of popular exposition 
as a sample of deductive philosophy. The fact that the essay which 
embodies the hypothesis of M. Meunier is referred to a commis- 
sion for examination of its claims to be rewarded with the astro- 
nomical prize of the Academy, is a proof that it is not lightly es- 
teemed by the French savans. 

M. Meunier maintains that the meteoric masses, great and 
small, which fall upon our earth, are the débris of a globe that was 
once a perfect planet. There is nothing novel in his theory so far ; 
this thought has occurred to scores of minds before. But some 
novelty enters his speculations when he declares that by a minute 
examination of the characteristic features of meteorites, we may re- 
construct the planet of which they are the vestiges, just as the 
paleontologist can restore an extinct animal from its exhumed re- 
mains; and more novelty when he endeavours to define the place 
in our system which the perished globe occupied, and the period to 
which its disaggregation may be assigned. 

teorites, ‘meteoric stones,’ as they are sometimes called 
(and called erroneously, secing that many of them are principally 
metallic), are not all alike in constitution: they are of different 
structure and of different material. Some are stratiform and of differ- 
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ent densities; others are of the nature of eruptive rocks; others 
partake of metamorphic character ; others are brecciaform. And it 
is reasonable to conclude that these various formations have be- 
longed to a globe in which they occurred in some sort of geological 
order. In the centre, by inference from facts observed on the earth, 
there would be a dense nucleus composed of the metal which we 
call ‘ meteoric iron ;’ upon this would be superposed the less dense 
granular metallic strata, which are exemplified in many characteristic 
meteorites; then the strata of stony character with but little metal 
in them ; and lastly, the rocks which are absolutely without metal. 
Of each of all these we have specimens that have fallen from the sky. 

But supposing meteorites to be the débris of a demolished globe, 
we are brought face to face with the question, how did the globe 
become disintegrated? They who have ascribed the existence of 
multitudes of minute planetary bodies to the rupture of a great one 
have generally ascribed that rupture to accidental causes. This is, 
however, an unsatisfactory, because unphilosophical, treatment of 
the question ; for what in nature is accidental? Some unfortuitous 
cause must be sought for the dissolution ; some process in harmony 
with the unison of natural phenomena. Is there any tendency to 
breaking-up in those planets which we can examine with compara- 
tive closeness? We look to our earth first for a reply. And surely 
enough we see what may be taken for the commencement of a 
disruptive process. Its crust is cracked in all directions; every- 
where we find what the geologist calls ‘faults,’ which are ascribable 
to an effort of the crust to accommodate itself to a change of 
volume of the igneous mass beneath it. It is reasonable to suppose 
that the fluid or viscous nucleus of our globe will, in its solidi- 
fying process, behave in accordance with the observed law of be- 
haviour of solidifying materials, and temporarily expand, bulging 
the crust outwards for a time. And after this expansion, a con- 
traction, consequent upon cooling, would ensue, and the crust would 
sink in upon the retreating nucleus, and crush and crumble itself 
into accommodation with the smaller space it would have to occupy. 
We do not see great cracks on the earth because of the filling-up 
action of its air and water; but if we turn from the earth to the 
moon, which has neither atmosphere nor water, we shall find by 
careful telescopic search that her outer crust is scored with hun- 
dreds of gaping crevices, that run for miles through mountain, valley, 
and plain. These cracks are of vast length; they are about a mile 
wide, and of depth unknown. Their origin is almost plainly told by 
their aspect. It seems obvious that many of them are flaws pro- 
duced either by a contraction of the crust or by the thrust of some 
expanding matter underneath it. Whatever the cause, the fact is 
plain that the moon is cracking; and if we could place the same 
confidence in the revelations of ancient as of modern telescopes, we 
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should be justified in assuming that the disruption is on the in- 
crease, for there are vastly more of these cracks known now than 
were recorded by the observers of a few generations back. 

If it be true that the lunar fissures are extending and deepening, 
we have evidence ofa planet in a state of dissolution ; for in course 
ofages—beyond our conception, perhaps, but still comprising a period 
that is short in comparison with many that astronomers are called 
upon to assign to some cosmical occurrences—in the course of ages, 
the lunar globe must be split up into a mass of detached blocks, 
which, if they be not all of the same size and density, will slide 
upon and chafe‘one another, separate little by little from the parent 
mass, and scatter themselves about the orbit which the moon has 
described. A zone of these disjecta membra would thus be formed 
around the earth, and it is conceivable that conditions may arise 
which would result in the occasional attraction of some of them to 
the earth, and their precipitation as actual meteorites thereupon. 

In this way we are led to regard meteorites as the last phase of 
a planetary development, for they come to us as waifs from the 
wreck of a world. The steps of this evolution may be taken as 
represented by the sun, which is a planet in the state of fiery for- 
mation ; by the earth, which is a planet in its matured phase (and 
we may regard maturity as the state of fitness for life), with its fire 
subdued ; by the moon, which is a dead decaying planet ; and by 
the meteorites, which are the results of that decay. But the ques- 
tion arises, do these meteorites possess any re-creative power ? have 
they anything analogous to life in them? To this we briefly reply 
that they will have motion, and motion is mechanical life. It is 
quite in accordance with modern scientific evidence to assert the 
possibility of a planet being produced by the clashing of meteoric 
masses ; indeed, one favourite theory of the maintenance of the 
sun’s heat and light is, that the raining of meteors upon his surface 
keeps up the supply of heat by the well-known conversion into that 
element of the meteors’ vis viva of motion: for it is an axiom that 
motion arrested becomes heat. 

To return to M. Meunier. One deduction has led him to seek 
others, and having reasoned that meteorites are the débris of a 
planet, he tries to discover what was the position of that planet in 
the universe: was it attached to our solar system, or do its remnants 
reach us from the depths of space? In considering this question, 
it must be remarked that there are two opinions concerning the 
nature of the meteorites that fall to the earth. According to one, they 
are bodies of the same class as the luminous meteors or ‘ falling stars,’ 
of which we have lately had several interesting displays. According 
to another, they are a totally independent class of bodies. From the 
little that can be made of the study of the light of falling stars, it is 
concluded that they are of a low specific gravity and kindle with a gas- 
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like flame. They are, too, proved to be in some relation allied to 
comets, which we know to be extremely tenuious bodies. And comets 
come to us from the depths of space with the meteors in their trail. 

Now the meteorites are very dense, they are of stony and me- 
tallic character, and it seems improper to connect them with the 
extremely light bodies just mentioned. They are in their constitu- 
tion planetary; their very materials are earthly and metallic sub- 
stances common to our globe. Their density shows them to be 
related substantially to the planets near to the sun. If we look at 
a table exhibiting the densities of the planets, we shall see that the 
three nearest, namely, Mercury, Venus, and the Earth, are all about 
six times as dense as water, Mars is about four times as dense, and 
Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, and Neptune have on the average just the 
same density as water. The moon, our satellite, is about three and 
a half times as dense, or most nearly equal to Mars. The density 
or compactness diminishes as we depart from the sun. Now the 
average density of the meteorites is about three times that of water, 
or approximately that of the moon or Mars; and this fact, combined 
with some considerations depending upon the probably relative age 
of the members of our system, leads M. Meunier to the conclusion 
that the primitive globe that was split up into meteorites was either 
a small satellite of the earth—another moon in fact—or a planet 
exterior to Mars, perhaps related to the zone of planetoids which we 
know to exist there, and which were regarded by Olbers as the frag- 
ments of a planet that once existed there as a whole. In view, 
however, of the comparatively few meteoric stones which fall to the 
earth, it is conceivable that the planet which furnished them was a 
small one ; and from the want of periodicity in their fall—for they 
appear to come with no regularity—it is argued by our hypothesist 
that the store from which we receive them is near to the earth. And 
thus it is maintained that they are the remains of a second moon 
that once accompanied our earth, but that ages ago crumbled to de- 
cay. That the earth has not always received this meteoric pelting 
is suggested by the rarity with which meteoric masses are found in 
any but the most recent geological formations. And if the store of 
meteorites from this source is small, the time must come when it 
will be exhausted and no more will fall. But then, if these specula- 
tions have any foundation, the supply will one day, in xons to come, 
be renewed, and that at the expense of our existing moon. 

Such is a brief and imperfect sketch of a curious chain of deduc- 
tion. In bringing it within range of popular perception, we by no 
means pledge ourselves to its entire validity. There are some weak 
points in M. Meunier’s reasoning, but this is not the place to dis- 
cuss them. It is, however, the place to record what is curious and 
interesting, and at least M. Meunier’s catenation of possibilities de- 
serves these qualifications. J. CARPENTER, F.R.A.S. 
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NON SUM QUALIS ERAM 


I. 

SHowers of envious silver fall 
On youth’s golden tresses ; 

Swift mutation seizes all 
That delights or blesses. 

All bright things decay ere long ; 
Pity ’tis to hear ’em 

Singing each the same sad song, 
Non SUM QUALIS ERAM ! 


I. 

School’d too well in sorrow’s lore, 
Dark reverse and trial, 

What is life, when youth is o’er, 

\ But a rayless dial ? 
Gone the hours of sunny glee, 

Gone the joys that cheer ’em ; 

Heart of mine! *twixt you and me, 
Non suM QUALIS ERAM! 


III. 
Sunbeams, when night’s shades arise, 
{ Vanishing completely ; 
| Such the light in beauty’s eyes, 
: Perishing as fleetly. ; 
| Sweetest flowers fade first away, 
| Let what may endear ’em : 


Quoth the rose, at close of day, 
Non suM QUALIS ERAM ! 


, Iv. ; 
Chasing shadows we’re undone, 
Dupes from the beginning ; 
Many an eager race we run 
; Hardly worth the winning. 
| But when life is full of ill, 
And the heart’s at zero, 
Hope alone sings blithely still, 
* QUALIS ERAM ERO! 
CHARLES J. DUNPHIE, A.B. 


| Szconp Series, Vou. X. F.S. Vou. XX. Pp 
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XIII. Don QUIXOTE-STREET, VANITY FArR. 


I went to see the pantomime, last Boxing-night, at the Theatre 
Royal Low-lane, and I took some people—small people and female 
people—with me. It was the wettest, sloppiest Boxing-night ever 
known, I believe, within the memory of the oldest inhabitant of the 
threepenny gallery. External nature, if you will permit me to make 
a laborious and dismal pun, bore a dim resemblance to the defunct 
All Macs—I mean Almack’s; for there was nothing to be seen 
abroad but wet Macadam, Macintoshes, and Scotch mist. Well, 
the pantomime being over, and the last of Mr, Clown’s peccadilloes 
condoned by an indulgent audience, the question arose, How were 
we to get home? Walking—so it seemed to us, standing under 
the peristyle of the Lane—was out of the question. No one likes 
to trudge through four miles of London particular pea-soup mud, 
with London particular inky rain drizzling down on him. Besides, 
there were shes in the matter, and one of those epicene problems 
called children. I live in Unsubstantial-grove, Mutability-road; and 
through one of those plaguy misadventures which are perpetually 
tripping me up, the wheel of my circular-fronted (imaginary) brougham 
had come off that very afternoon, and no wheelwright could be found, 
in consequence of its being Boxing-day, for love or money, to put it 
on again; or else it was that my favourite bay stepper had slipped 
on the asphalte pavement they have been laying down in Laystall- 
square, and had so lamed himself; or my coachman declined to come 


out because he couldn’t find the oxalic acid to clean the tops of his - 


boots withal, or because his daughter had been married on Boxing- 
morning to a guard on the Great Eastern Railway, and I had 
promised him, the last time I didn’t pay him his wages, that he 
' should have leave of absence to attend the wedding-breakfast. At 
all events, there was something the matter, as there usually is when 
I am seduced into the scrape of going to the play; and to complicate 
the dilemma, at the close of the performance there were no cabs 
—or only hansoms; and I wanted a four-wheeler, a vehicle which, 
normally, I abhor. Why didn’t you hire a cab? the prudent-minded 
reader may inquire. Sir, why did not the foolish virgins put oil into 
their lamps? Besides, I have heard of respectable families who 
had thought themselves mighty wise in engaging cabs in advance, 
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and binding the drivers by solemn vows to fetch them away from 
evening’ parties or theatrical performances, coming to the direst of 
grief. Sometimes the vehicle didn’t come at all, and the cabman* 
would call upon you next day, asseverating that it was to Hatton- 

garden and not to Low-lane, or to Solferino-terrace, S.W., instead 

of Sahara-square, W., that you had instructed him to drive, and de- 

manding eight shillings cab-hire, together with three-and-sixpence 

for loss of time. Sometimes the cabmen came too much—as Pro- 

fessor Porson did when the nobleman asked him to dinner—that is 

to say, drunk; and abusive withal. 

At any rate, there were no cabs on Boxing-night. It continued 
to mizzle, and the sludge under foot grew thicker every moment, 
and we had one umbrella between three. * What was to be done? 
What, indeed, but to walk vainly into the Strand, in the well-nigh 
despairing hope of picking up a stray four-wheeler, and, as there are 
about a dozen theatres within a stone’s throw of Low-lane, the cab- 
finding chances were, it must be granted, desperately against us. 
Yet, through one of those strange turns of luck which sometimes 
occur when your fortunes are seemingly at the very lowest, I did find 
a cab, and found it, too, on my own account, without any assistance 
from the linkman to whom I had promised a shilling if he could help 
me to a vehicle, and who cursed horribly when he saw me enter a 
cab of my own hailing. I was generous, and gave him threehalf- 
pence, and he fled, shrieking imprecations upon me andmine. My 
exaltation, however, at procuring the four-wheeler was but short- 
lived. My belongings were duly ensconced inside, and my foot was 
on the step, when the cabman addressed himself to the argumentum 
ad hominem in this fashion. 

‘ Look ere, guv’ner,’ he said; ‘ you’re a family man, ain’t you?’ 

I nodded, and bade him drive carefully, and he should be well . 
paid. 
‘It ain’t that,’ pursued the cabman, who was as sober as need 
be. ‘ You ’ailed me, and you’ve put your people inside, and I must 
drive you, or else you'll pull me. But look ’ere, guv’ner. My 
stables is in Bloomsbury. It’s nigh upon twelve o’clock. My oss 
is dead tired out; I’m dead tired out. I’ve been on this here box 
for fourteen hours, and I wants to get home and get a bit of supper, 
and that’s all about it.’ 

* Well, well,’ I exclaimed impatiently; ‘ but what’s to be done? 
and why did you let us get into the cab at all ?’ 

‘Cause I thought you wos a-goin’ my way, and you ain’t a-goin’ 
my way. I'd a-drew you to Russell-square in a jiffy. Now look 
here’—he should have been descriptive lecturer to a panorama, this 
cabman, so fond was he of the veluti in speculum style of oratory— 
‘I'll drive you as far as Vanity Fair, corner of Don Quixit-street, 
agin the pastrycook’s shop, for a bob, and welcome, and there you'll 
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get another cab heasy. It’s on my way ’ome, and on your way ’ome; 
and you’re a family man, and I can’t say fairer.’ 

I wished for the nonce that ‘la bella famiglia,’ as the Italians 
term ‘our noble selves,’ were at Jericho; but there was no help for it, 
and I told the domesticated cabman to drive to Vanity Fair, in the 
vain hope of finding ‘ another cab.’ Where? At the County Fire- 
office, or in the Ewigkeit—in Immeasurable Space. We are always 
looking for ‘ another cab,’ and, when at length we find it, lo, it ap- 
pears black and plume-laden, and has the semblance of a hearse. 

Vanity Fair lies westward, and the best way to approach it, com- 
ing down the Strand, is through Laystall-square and Lady Godiva- 
street. Then you are at the top, the northern extremity of Vanity 
Fair. A wonderful place; and faithful to his word, the uncompro- 
mising cabman set us down at the corner of Don Quixote-street, 
where there is a pastrycook’s shop, right over against the Fair; re- 
ceived his shilling unmurmuringly, although he was entitled to an 
extra sixpence—but he had himself, to be sure, made the covenant 
—and drove away to Bloomsbury and his bit of supper. A pretty 
pickle he had left us in! 

‘ What a dreadful place!’ The exclamation was not in my voice, 
but in that of somebody in a red-striped opera-cloak, and with a 
white knitted hood, over much back hair; a pretty costume for twelve 
o’clock at night, to say nothing of thin shoes, at the top of Vanity 
Fair, on the twenty-sixth of December. And yet there is plenty of 
back hair at the top of Vanity Fair all the year round. 

‘Yes, my dear,’ I responded, with the demons of guilty conscience 
stabbing me all over with poisoned stilettos ; ‘it is a dreadful place, 
a very dreadful place, and we will get out of it as fast as ever we 
can. Here, cab, cab, caB!’ The last monosyllable was a yell, to 
which only capital letters can give due expression. Eureka! An- 
other four-wheeler came by at that lumbering jogtrot which, to the 
experienced eye, at once conveys the meaning ‘ Empty.’ I was the 
spoilt child of Fortune that night, evidently. My new cabman’s 
stables were, fortunately, at North-end, Fulham, and he was de- 
lighted to get a last fare on his way home. On his arrival in Un- 
substantial-grove, I presented him with the extra sixpence which, 
of right, belonged to cabman number one, and he went away wishing 
me the compliments of the season, and rejoicing exceedingly. 

Yes, my dear, a dreadful place ; and let us be thankful that you 
saw it but fora moment. Yet might that glimpse be enough for a 
lifetime, filling you always with the same horror-stricken amazement ; 


-yet might the photograph be an instantaneous one, and indelible. 
“The public-houses were on the immediate verge of closing ; but the 
cafés and shellfish-shops and tobacconists and refreshment houses ~ 
had yet another hour of legal life in them. How many more hours 
of illicit existence they would enjoy before the morrow morning was 
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a matter chiefly known to their mysterious conductors, to the police 
of the district, and to a not very numerous, but very flagitious tribe 
of dissipated’ people who won’t go home till morning, and who, in 
the significant argot of Vanity Fair, are known as ‘night hawks.’ 
They are as peculiar a race as night-cabmen, night-porters, and early 
coffee-stall keepers. 

It must be candidly admitted that the morals of the Fair have 
very much improved of late years; and that the improvement is, in 
the main, due to Mr. Gladstone’s Wine and Refreshment Houses 
Act, a measure of which the effects have been superficially tri- 
flmg, but whose sub-cutaneous action has been tremendous. We 
are not likely to see a revival of those days in which the Marquis 
of Larkington—a gay young nobleman who was guiltless of half the 
naughty things imputed to him—purchased a cask of gin of a tapster 
in the Fair; had it brought out on to the pavement thereof; set it 
at work, and made all the cabmen and the cocottes blind, roaring, 
screaming, crying, fighting, dancing, or dead drunk thereupon. 
Worse things were done in the Fair in those days; but the place 
has, to a certain extent, been forced to reform. There is, no doubt, 
quite as much wickedness in London as ever there was; only it has 
gone somewhere else, and set up its tents in fresh valleys. Dis- 
sipation is like Mormonism. Drive it away from Nauvoo, and it 
migrates to Utah; and when Gentile morality, or carpetbaggism, has 
driven the Profligate Saints out of Great Salt Lake City, they will 
very probably crop up again some day in Mexico, nay—who shall 
say to the contrary ?—in far-off Paraguay. *Tis one of the gifts with 
which the devil, for his own ultimate perdition, is endowed, that the 
joints of his tail are innumerable ; and that when cut off, the stumps 
defy the branding-iron, and grow again, with mushroom rapidity. 
Tis another of his endowments to possess a ten- million -Protean 
power of changing his guise, and to be frequently quite as much at 
home in a well-hassocked pew as in a pit-box at the Opera. 

Made better as it undoubtedly has been, Vanity Fair, London 
(quite an imaginary place, I assure you), is still, in all conscience, 
bad enough. That notable firm, Messrs. Beelzebub and Legion, 
have not yet abandoned the booths which they set up more than 
five thousand years ago to allure pilgrims progressing that way, ‘a 
fair wherein should be sold all sorts of vanity, and that it should last 
all the year long: therefore at this fair are all such merchandise 
sold as houses, lands, trades, places, honours, preferments, titles, 
countries, kingdoms, lusts, pleasures, and delights of all sorts, such 


_as harlots, wives, husbands, children, masters, servants, lives, blood, 


bodies, souls, silver, gold, pearls, precious stones, and what not. And, 
moreover, at this fair there are at all times to be seen juggling, 
cheats, zanies, plays, fools, apes, knaves, and rogues, and that of 
every kind.’ A terribly comprehensive picture; but honest John 
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Bunyan might have particularised two more items, ere he came to 
‘what not.’ What not surely comprises adulterated liquor and bad 
cigars. 

Yes ; here you shall still see Britain-row, the French-row, the 
Ttalian-zew, the Spanish-row, the German-row, all dealing in their 
respective commodities of vanity. It is remarkable that the Britons. 
present in the fair generally patronise the foreign marts ; while the 
foreigners—of whom there are always great numbers present—are 
constant in their purchase of British chattels. The chattels are 
human. But go whither you will in Vanity Fair, you are pretty 
sure to get into a row of some kind or another. Here you will 
find Lord Oldman (he was a brave officer in his youth, but has 
come to be an inveterate profligate in his age) issuing forth from the 
Senior Shako to prowl about the Fair, and leer at the ladies; here 
are young Lord Luxurious and Lord Desire of Vainglory—one heir 
to a marquisate, the other laird of a tenth part of (Imaginary) North 
Britain, swathed in great rough Ulster coats, reaching down to 
their heels, and with wideawake hats slouched over their aristo- 
cratic foreheads. As they lounge through the Fair, and bandy slang 
with the infinite riff-raff in the place, there is no apparent difference 
between my Lord and poor little Mr. Snob from the City, who has 
been seeing ‘life’ in the Fair these three months past—his em- 
ployer’s petty-cash supporting the ‘racket’ thereof—and who will 
go to the dogs, and the House of Detention, and to Dartmoor per- 
haps eventually, in about a fortnight hence. But beneath the 
shaggy wraprascals their lordships are noblemen indeed. They are 
in full evening dress; one of them dined with the Archbishop of 
Melipotamus this very evening ; the other has just lost two thousand 
pounds at whist to the Pandemonian ambassador at the Tierra del 
Fuego club. Nor think, my dear ingenuous reader—lI rejoice to 
believe that the vast majority of readers are thoroughly ingenuous, 
and have no more notions of wickedness than a tom-cat has of mo- 
rality—that any very great danger exists of their Lordships going 
to the bad, as that wretched little Snob is going, at Irish limited- 
mail speed. Not one dissipated young aristocrat in a hundred ruins 
himself, and the tremendous public fuss that is made over the bank- 
ruptcy of a lord is sufficient to show how comparatively rare is the 
collapse. Lord Luxurious and Lord Vainglory can stand the ‘ racket.’ 
Poor little Mr. Snob can’t. That scandalous Don Juan might have 
continued his excesses for an indefinite period, for he had plenty of 
money, and was connected with the very first families in Seville. 
At length, fairly tired out, the authorities la bas were compelled to 
send justice in the shape of a statue to fetch him. It is astonishing 

to reflect on the impunity in wickedness you may enjoy, if you only 
have a good many thousands a year. Look at Colonel Charters. 
Look at the old Duke of Queensberry. Remember the late lamented 
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Marquis of Laverflood. As for the profligate at a pound a week, 
away with him to gaol! How dare he think of imitating the vices 
of his betters! The prodigal son, even, has no right to prodigality. 
He belongs to the middle classes. He is only the son of a retired 
merchant. Knocking about Vanity Fair at unholy hours may, per- 
haps, injure the health of our noble young friends a little, and may 
lay the foundation of future gout, bronchitis, and asthma; but they 
have excellent constitutions; they are not like the effete, etiolated 
grandees of the sangre azul in Spain, but sturdy, strapping young 
Britons, who have been trained to all manner of hardy and martial 
exercises. If they fall sick, change of air, health-resortful watering- 
places, German baths, Italian villeggiature, wise physicians, nourish- 
ing diet, careful nursing, are alli at their command. That miserable 
little Snob, half tipsy with Vanity Fair’s worst champagne —the 
celebrated Swiss vintage: wholesale price one shilling, retail price 
half-a-guinea, with the chances dead against you as to getting any 
change for a sovereign from the waiter—Snob, half sick with one 
of the Fair’s worst cigars—full-flavoured cabbage, price to consumers 
sixpence—is a cockney and an unhealthy one, reared in the purlieus 
of Walworth, and compelled to pass the major portion of every day 
in a stifling counting-house in St. Mary Axe. He is ‘ going the 
pace,’ poor little wretch ; and he has neither the legs, nor the chest, 
nor the purse for it. My Lords are going the pace too, but they 
are not devoid of a certain worldly cunning instilled into them by 
wary private tutors and experienced coaches. Unless they are spe- 
cial donkeys, they know how far to go, and when to pull up; and in 
the greater number of instances they do pull up, in time. They 
may drop a few thousand pounds to the bill-discounters, and make 
a few phenomenally bad books on the Derby. Formosa may have 
her wicked will of them for a while, and the manager of the 
Royal Vacuity Theatre chuckle over the number of stalls and private 
boxes his noble patrons are good for ; when hey, presto! the scene 
changes. My Lord succeeds to his marquisate; the noble laird 
comes into his grouse-moors and his deer-forests. Do you know 
that Lord Hategood, that celebrated hanging judge, was, in his 
youth, one of the most sedulous and the most abandoned frequenters 
of Vanity Fair? Do you know that the most honourable the Mar- 
quis of Handcuffington, who made that tremendous speech in the 
Lords in favour of the Habitual Potstealers Act (a measure providing 
that such deep-dyed miscreants should be thrice scourged with knouts 
made of brass wire, branded on both cheeks with the letters XXX, 
and condemned to life-long hard labour in the hop plantations of 
Kent), was in his hot youth, and as Viscount Luxurious, one of the 
maddest roisterers in Vanity Fair; and that the Earl of Desire of 
Vainglory, who owns a tenth part of (Imaginary) North Britain, is 
one of the most fervent promoters of the universal temperance and 
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punishment of intoxication by death movement, and a vice-president 
of the society for compulsory church-going and for establishing three 
Sabbaths in every week? Tempora mutantur ; but to my thinking 
times do not change half so much as people do. Vanity Fair is still 
Vanity Fair, but Iam no longer Me. To be sure the proverb adds 
et nos mutamur, but we are apt to forget the second moiety of the 
saw. 
Are they all young rakes in Vanity Fair? Does ancient wicked-. 
ness not affect Lady Godiva-street ? Well, did I not tell you about 
my Lord Oldman anon ? and see, here is Sir Having Greedy, Bart., 
stepping out of his brougham at the corner of Don Quixote-street, 
and with his wicked old jowl muffled up in a bandana ‘handkerchief. 
But I know that naughty baronet well, by his limp, and his- great 
bamboo cane with the gold top, and his shiny hat with the curly 
brim. He has an appointment at the Café du Soupe with Sir Epi- 
cure Mammon and old Count Volpone—‘ Foxy’ they call him at the 
clubs—that great ally of the exiled Bourbons of Naples ; and a rare 
night will the old boys pass in the Fair. Perhaps they will meet 
Mr. Love-lust and Mr. Live-loose, Mr. Blind-man, Mr. No-good, 
Mr. Heady, Mr. Liar, Mr. Cruelty, Mr. Implacable, and all John 
Bunyan’s jurymen wandering about. Adieu, Vanity Fair. Sat me 
lusistis, ludite nune alios. 

As for the adjoining Don Quixote-street, so called from the nu- 
merous windmills which once crowned the hill at the base of which 
is Vanity Fair, the place from its surroundings has gotten a bad 
name, but I know no great harm about it. It, or rather its deni- 
zens, take too much to drink sometimes ; but I should like you 
to show me a street in Imaginary London which is not, from time 
to time, tipsy. Most of the houses in Don Quixote-street have on 
their ground-floors small shops devoted to the pursuits of honest 
trade, mostly of a minor kind. The chandler, the sweetstuff and 
cheap periodical vendor, the tobacconist, the toyshop-keeper, and the 
oilman abound. There are many public-houses, mostly of the un- 
adorned pothouse category, whose barmaids do not wear chignons 
and Grecian bends, and whose bars are not decorated with Bohemian 
glass and artificial flowers, @ la railway refreshment-buffet. I 
think that at the top of Don Quixote-street there is a cheap under- 
taker’s ; and, unless I am mistaken, a chimney-sweeper hangs out 
his sooty banner on one of the outward walls. What, then, distin- 
guishes Don Quixote-street from any of the slums in the vicinity ? 
I will tell you. It contains three important public buildings. The 
first is a church, in a highly-decorated style of architecture, erected, 
I apprehend, for the express purpose of counteracting, by ghostly 
ministrations, the superabundant naughtiness of the locality ; the 
second is an enormous foreign café and restaurant; the third is a 
casino. They say that the last is a very wicked place. I am not 
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qualified in this particular respect to speak with authority on the 
subject, for I don’t dance, and, even as a spectator, I have not been 
to the Royal Pantile Rooms for years. But of this I am, from a 
somewhat lengthened acquaintance with ‘life’ in its worst shapes, 
certain : that the least objectionable form of dissipation is that which 
is associated with dancing; understand me, I don’t mean ballet 
dancing. The ballet is Satan’s favourite game ; and when he wishes 
to be especially seductive, he puts on silk satin smalls, and capers 
in a breakdown. I mean ball-room dancing, whether the ticket of 
admission be a guinea or twopence ; good, serious, rough-and-tumble, 
join-hands, cross-to-partners, up-the-middle-and-down-again danc- 
ing. Sailors, when they are ashore, are apt to lead somewhat loose 
lives ; but I believe they would fall into a great deal more mischief 
than they actually do, did they not, so soon as they land, set to the 
heel-and-toe and the double-shuffle. People often dance the drink 
and the debauchery out of their heads under the stimulus of an ex- 
hilarating and innocent amusement ; and, while I should be glad to 
see Vanity Fair yet farther improved, I would tolerate, in movera- 
tion, the dancing-booths. Humanity won’t be good, preach at them 
as you will; but quadrilles and polkas, decently conducted, may 
sometimes take a good deal of the sting out of that everlasting rat- 
tlesnake in Vanity Fair. 
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IV. OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES. 


IF it were not that Dr. Holmes, in one of his most amusing pieces 
of satirical verse, expresses strong objections to the ‘ many-sided’ 
man, we should be disposed to adopt that title in preference to any 
other for his own sobriquet. 

If we want a sound and capable English opinion upon his lighter 
verses, we have only to turn to the preface of Lyra Elegantiarum, 
wherein Mr. Frederick Locker, with reference to vers de société, 
alludes to Dr. Holmes as ‘ perhaps the best living writer of this 
species of verse.’ Our own Miss Mitford, also, is enthusiastic in 
his praise. A critique upon his works fills several pages of her 
Recollections of a Literary Life, wherein she speaks of him as an 
original for whom we can find no living prototype, unless we travel 
back as far as Pope or Dryden, while even then we should miss the 
colour of his nationality. As a sermon on temperance she prefers 
his ‘ Lines on Lending a Punch-bowl’ to all the temperance songs 
in the world, and she is probably right in so doing. 

So much for one facet of our many-sided diamond. As for the 
medley called the Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table, which consti- 
tutes so diversified and dainty a dish, the English public can refer 
to its own experience as a voucher for its genuine qualities, for the 
book has passed through several editions here, and is deservedly a 
favourite wherever it goes. By what name can we label such a 
production as this? Itis a compound of critical essay, of humorous 
satire, of delicate and pathetic romance, of quaint and out-of-the- 
way studies of human nature, of the deepest thoughts and the most 
fanciful easy writing, with a poem about every twentieth page, and 
scarcely half-a-page without a bon-mot, or something worth remem- 
bering. 

We are not near the end of Dr. Holmes’s qualifications. He 
has been a law student, but law he relinquished for medicine. He 
is.an eminent physician of Boston, having been in practice for thirty 
or forty years. He has delivered lectures on homeopathy, of which 
he is the implacable opponent ; as also a long string of prize dis- 
sertations, addresses, and essays; and he can make the most deli- 
ciously candid revelations about his. own lectures that we have ever 
met with. His criticisms are most trenchant, and must exercise a 
beneficial effect in pruning the over-luxuriance and wildness of 
literary effort in a young country. The giving of five lectures a 
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week for one season suggested to him some ideas on lectures, which 
we daresay will strike a responsive chord in the conscience of many 
an itinerant preacher, or of any one who has to travel the same 
round in any branch of life over and over again. ‘ A new lecture,’ 
he remarks, ‘is just like any other new tool. We use it for a 
while with pleasure. Then it blisters our hands, and we hate to 
touch it. By and by our hands grow callous, and then we have no 
longer any sensitiveness about it. ... A lecture doesn’t begin to 
get old until it has passed its hundredth delivery; and some, I 
think, have doubled, if not quadrupled that number. These old 
lectures are a man’s best, commonly; they improve by age, also, 
like the pipes, fiddles, and poems I told you of the other day. One 
learns to make the most of their strong points and to carry off 
their weak ones—to take out the really good things which don’t 
tell on the audience, and put in cheaper things that do. All this 
degrades him, of course, but it improves the lecture for general 
delivery.’ This strikes us as a truth with which many writers as 
well as lecturers must be acquainted. It is a pity that this should be 
so, but it seems to be part of the inevitable tendency of modern times 
to reduce all things to one dead level of uniformity and monotony. 
It is only by doing work for the general mass of the people that a 
man can live, and so his work must be brought down to their level, 
and then he has no time or elasticity left for maturing any special 
or recherché production of his brain. Dr. Holmes then proceeds to 
an amusing theory of ‘ averages’ with regard to audiences. He tells 
us that the average intellect of five hundred persons, taken as they 
come, is not very high. Then he finds audiences most awful in 
their uniformity. An assembly in a town of New York or Ohio 
will laugh or cry at just the same places of a lecture as one in any 
New-England town of similar size. ‘ Even those little indescribable 
movements which a lecturer takes cognisance of, just as a driver 
notices his horse cocking his ears, are sure to come in exaetly the 
same place of your lecture, always.’ Dr. Holmes, we should imagine, 
must have got to his most callous and mechanical manner of deliver- 
ing a lecture, and must be repeating it, say, for the hundred-and- 
fiftieth time, before he is sufficiently at home to be addressing his 
audience and making so many observations at the same moment. 
But it is very curious what a power the brain has of relegating 
familiar work to its more mechanical processes, leaving to the ima- 
ginative and higher faculties to follow out their own purposes un- 
shackled. In taking up our parable upon such a many-sided 
individual as Dr. Holmes, we are allowing ourselves somewhat to 
drift from the professed subject of this article—his novels. But 
lecturing in America holds a much more prominent position than 
with us; they have there much less novel-writing and much more 
lecturing than we have. Perhaps the time may come when they 
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will deliver their novels in the form of lectures. One of the last 
acts of the late Charles Dickens was to read portions of his novels, 
both here and in America; and it is not very long since a novel 
was read out from beginning to end before a select audience across 
the Atlantic. But in this latter case the circumstances were pecu- 
liar: some of our readers may remember them. Charles Reade, 
being arraigned on account of one of his novels on the score of im- 
propriety, caused it to be read aloud before the court by an actor of 
stentorian voice. Should this sort of thing become common, the 
circulating libraries will have to look out for themselves. 

We ourselves have been told interesting stories by American 
lecturers. One informed us of a magical process of concentrating 
an audience into a focus, against which the full force of oratory was 
to be directed; and the larger the assemblage the more power was 
the lecturer conscious of. A lecturer again, but this was one of a | 
very special order, had the sensation, even when speaking extem- 
pore, of being in a most mean state of mind, with a strong tendency 
to count up to a thousand while listening to the very words self- 
uttered. The brain is truly a very complex and unintelligible 
machine. 

But to return to Dr. Holmes, he appears to find his lecturing 
focus in ‘bright women’s faces.’ ‘Pick out the best,’ the says, 
‘and lecture mainly to that.’ Avoid unsympathetic and expression- 
less faces—‘ they are what kill the lecturer. These negative faces, 
with their vacuous eyes and stony lineaments, pump and,suck the: 
warm soul out of him; that is the chief reason why lecturers grow 
so pale before the season is over.’ 

In addition to the qualifications already named, Dr. Holmes is 
also a Professor of Anatomy and Physiology at Harvard. Nor is 
this all—and we have not come to his novels yet. ‘He excels in 
singing his own charming songs,’ so says Miss Mitford, ‘ and is the 
delight and ornament of every society that he enters, buzzing about 
like a bee, or fluttering like a humming-bird, exceedingly difficult 
to catch, unless he is really wanted for some kind act, and then you 
are sure of him.’ 

Before entering upga®any detailed criticism of his novels, we 
must give a few brief Specimens of his happy facility in occasional 
verse. The following, which strikes us as containing much, sound 
. wisdom in very few lines, is from a piece of considerable length 
entitled Urania; a Rhymed Lesson. The poem was delivered 
before the Boston Mercantile Library Association, so long ago as 
1846. Here is Dr. Holmes’s advice to his age : 


‘Don’t catch the fidgets ; you have found your place 
Just in the focus of a nervous race, 
Fretful to chang and rabid to discuss, 
Full of excitements, always in a fuss ;— 
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Think of the patriarchs; then compare as men 
These lean-cheek’d maniacs of the tongue and pen! 
Run if you like, but try to keep your breath; 
Work like a man, but don’t be work’d to death ; 
And with new notions—let me change the rule— 
Don’t strike the iron till it’s slightly cool.’ _ 


Is not this an idealised medical prescription? Dr. Holmes belongs 
to a healthy and comfortable school of philosophy. No believer he 
in the value of nervous excitements or raw enthusiasm. In Astrea, 
another long poem, we find a morsel of muscular Christianity, served 
up with an exceedingly witty pungency : 


‘ Perhaps too far in these considerate days 
Has patience carried her submissive ways ; 
Wisdom has taught us to be calm and meek, 
To take one blow and turn the other cheek ; 
It is not written what a man shall do, 

If the rude caitiff strike the other too!’ 


Apropos of Dr. Holmes’s views, we may quote a few lines from 
the Urania, wherein comparison is made between two individuals 
of somewhat opposite tendencies : 


‘ By the white neckcloth with its straighten’d tie, 
The sober hat, the Sabbath-speaking eye, 
Severe and smileless, he that runs may read 
The stern disciple of Geneva’s creed. 

Decent and slow, behold his solemn march ; 
Silent he enters through yon crowded arch. 
A livelier bearing of the outward man, 
The light-hued gloves, the undevout ratan, 
Now smartly raised, or half-profanely twirl’d— 
A bright fresh twinkle from the week-day world— 
Tell their plain story ;—yes, thine eyes behold 
A cheerful Christian from the liberal fold.’ 


WitX\Miss Mitford’s brief description of Dr. Holmes’s ‘personal 
appearance, given above, to guide us, we should say that in the 
latter portion of the fragment just quoted, he has had his eye turned 
in some degree upon himself; at all events the, picture of the ‘cheer- 
ful Christian’ harmonises very well with Dr. Holmes as generally 
seen through the medium of his books. And no unpleasant picture 
it is: we are rather partial to cheerful Christians ourselves. 

Here is some more of his thought following a similar direction, 
from the Autocrat of the Breakfast- Table: ‘How curious it is 
that we always consider solemnity, and the absence of all gay sur- 
prises and encounter of wits, as essential to the idea of the future 
life of those whom we thus deprive of half their faculties, and then 
call blessed! There are not a few who, even in this life, seem to 
be preparing themselves for that smileless eternity to which they 
look forward, by banishing all gaiety from their hearts and all 
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joyousness from their countenances. I meet one such in the street 
not unfrequently, a person of intelligence and education, but who 
gives me (and all that he passes) such a rayless and chilling look of 
recognition—something as if he were one of Heaven’s assessors, 
come down to ‘“‘doom” every acquaintance he met—that I have 
sometimes begun to sneeze on the spot, and gone home with a 
violent cold, dating from that instant. ‘ I don’t doubt he would cut 
his kitten’s tail off, if he caught her playing with it. Please tell 
me, who taught her to play with it?’ This paragraph is a perfect 
example of Dr. Holmes’s manner of writing. His thoughts are 
always the reverse of meagre, they are brought out definitely and 
clearly, and they are for the most part polished and finished by a 
sly and genial turn of humour. 

Sala says Holmes is essentially what is termed a ‘ funny fellow.’ 
This is a very inadequate epithet for our good Doctor, but for many 
years his own circle of friends thought him so witty that they never 
dreamed him capable of graver or continuous work. He was bril- 
liancy and sparkle in perfection, they allowed; but when solid and 
lengthy volumes appeared, they were quite astonished. 

With the appearance of the Atlantic Monthly a new era began 
in Dr. Holmes’s literary career. He did not cease to be a wit, but 
he considerably enlarged his scope and ceased to be merely witty. 
His friends considered this but a flash in the pan, and that it could 
not last long; but at the present time we find Dr. Holmes still a 
contributor to the Atlantic Monthly, and his writings continue to 
improve. 

Instead of improve, perhaps we ought to say keep to their 
standard, for to our fancy Dr. Holmes has never gone beyond the 
Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table for real power and unflagging 
vivacity and originality. And we suppose, after all, this book of 
many colours may lay claim to the title of novel. It has characters, 
a scene, and a plot. The scene is a boarding-house, and the plot 
is a love-affair. The characters are very various. There is our 
friend the Autocrat, himself anonymous, but in proprid persond, 
and very intimately connected with a Professor, who never appears 
personally on the scene, but whose good things we enjoy just the 
same. There is a divinity student, and there is ‘the young fellow 
~ whom they call John.’ We have also a temporary boarder from the 
country, ‘consisting of a somewhat more than middle-aged female, 
with a parchment forehead and a dry little frisette shingling it, a 
sallow neck with a necklace of gold beads, a black dress too rusty 
for recent grief, and contours in basso-relievo.’ We must not for- 
get ‘the old gentleman opposite,’ nor, last but not least, the pale 
schoolmistress who so often paces alone ‘the long path,’ and finds 
it at last lead so mysteriously into the long path of love. 

The plot, however, in this volume, is very faintly marked ; but 
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Dr. Holmes has the rare faculty of keeping up the reader's interest 
with the smallest possible quantity of complicated machinery. His 
style is so easy and varied, his turns of thought are so brilliant and 
unexpected, and genial humour and playful satire so colour all his 
pages, that our pleasure in reading his books never for a moment 
flags. The jaded reviewer of the day, who has a bushel of novels 
brought before him every week which must be read and commented 
upon, has not the same lively enthusiasm for romance as the young 
Miss just admitted to the glowing field of the circulating library; but 
we have seen such jaded reviewer take up a novel of Dr. Holmes’s, 
and read it for pleasure, and for hours at a time. 

When we have once read a book of Dr. Holmes’s, we may take 
it up at any time, and read a page or two, or a chapter or two, with 
a certainty of falling upon some racy observation, some wondrously 
pungent but delicate and mirthful morsel of satire, some thought 
seriously worth remembering. He does not allow himself to be di- 
dactic, but there are many highly-esteemed prosers in whose volumes 
there is not half the wisdom, the concentrated experience, and the 
suggestiveness, which are to be found in any chapter of Dr. Holmes’s. 

The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table is so rich in good things, 
that it is difficult to quote from it: one does not know where to be- 
gin. The following paragraph is a noticeable mixture of medically- 
tinctured thought on social matters, with Darwinism. It is sage, 
and to some extent true : 

‘We are forming an aristocracy, as you may observe, in this 
country—not a gratid-Dei, nor a jure-divino one—but a de-facto 
upper stratum of being, which floats over the turbid waves of com- 
mon life as the iridescent film you may have seen spreading over 
the water about our wharves—very splendid, though its origin may 
have been tar, tallow, train-oil, or other such unctuous commodities. 
. . . Of course, money is its corner-stone. But now observe this. 
Money kept for two or three generations transforms a race ; I don’t 
mean merely in manners and hereditary culture, but in blood and 
bone. Money buys air and sunshine, in which children grow up 
more kindly, of course, than in close back streets ; it buys coun- 
try places to give them happy and healthy summers, good nursing, 
good doctoring, and the best cuts of beef and mutton. When the 
spring-chickens come to market—I beg your pardon, that is not 
what I was going to speak of. As the young females of each suc- 
cessive season come on, the finest specimens among them, other 
things being equal, are apt to attract those who can afford the ex- 
pensive luxury of beauty. The physical character of the next gene- 
ration rises in consequence. . .. . The weak point in our chryso- 
aristocracy is the same I have alluded to in connection with cheap 
dandyism. Its thorough manhood, its high-caste gallantry, are not 
so manifest as the plate-glass of its windows, and the more or less 
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legitimate heraldry of its coach-panels. .... Our young men must 
gild their spurs, but they need not win them.’ 


If gold gained by struggling in the tallow-market, or by a lucky © 


discovery of petroleum, is to be taken as the sole basis of progress 
towards the highest type of humanity, the true aristoi, and if here- 
ditary facility of access to the best cuts of beef and mutton is the 
sole prop for sustaining such type when once produced, we can 
scarcely expect anything more to come of it than such pseudo-eleva- 
tion as Dr. Holmes alludes to. Elsewhere he satirises more strongly 
than in the above paragraph the plate-glass gentility of the pluto- 
cracy. Let us try and remember that such constitute but a portion 
of American society, and let Dr. Holmes remember not to call such 
portion its aristocracy. 

Perhaps the best known of the poetical portion of this volume is 
the wonderful story of the ‘ One-hoss Shay.’ We will quote one brief 
effusion, however, which is quite as amusing in its way. It pur- 
ports to be by an old Latin tutor, who had become so saturated in 
the language as to let it encroach upon the purity of his English. 
The poem’s title is ‘ Aistivation :’ 


‘In candent ire the solar splendour flames ; 
The foles, languescent, pend from arid rames ; 
His humid front the cive, anheling, wipes 
And dreams of erring on ventiferous ripes. 


How dulce to vive occult to mortal eyes, 
Dorm on the herb with none to supervise, 
Carp the suave berries from the crescent vine, 
And bibe the flow from longicaudate kine ! 


To me, alas, no verdurous visions come, 
Save yon exiguous pool’s conferva-scum ; 
No concave vast repeats the tender hue 
That laves my milk-jug with celestial blue! 


Me wretched! Let me curr to quercine shades! 
Effund your albid hausts, lactiferous maids ! 

O might I vole to some umbrageous clump,— 
Depart—be off—excede, evade, erump !’ 


Elsie Venner is a novel of a more ordinary and less lyrical con- 
struction. The suggestion upon which it is based is, however, to 
say the least of it, extraordinary. The question raised is one too 
deep and difficult by far to come within the range of the average 
novel-reading class; a class whose greater proportion must always 
consist of young girls. Such a subject is far better suited to an 
abstruse medical essay. However, the covers of a novel appear to 
be omnivorous, and we never know what out-of-the-way hypothesis 
or startling theory we may not meet with therein. Nothing seems 
too trifling or too serious for a novel. 

In the preface to his succeeding work, the Guardian Angel, the 
author defines the idea from which Elsie Venner originated. ‘ It 
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based itself,’-says Dr. Holmes, ‘ upon an experiment which some 
thought cruel, even on paper. It imagined an alien element intro- 
duced into the blood of a human being before that being saw the 
light. It showed a human nature developing itself in conflict with 
the ophidian characteristics and instincts impressed upon it during 
the pre-natal period. Whether anything like this ever happened, or 
was possible, mattered little ; it enabled me, at any rate, to suggest 
the limitations of human responsibility in a simple and effective way.’ 
In plainer terms, a woman is stung during pregnancy by a rattle- 
snake, and her daughter, Elsie Venner, exhibits in consequence cer- 
tain characteristics belonging, or attributed to, the loathsome reptile. 
Let us hope that such a result is impossible ; we may, at all events, 
rejoice that the Elsie Venner of the story is at length enabled to 
throw off the hideous influence. Worked up with consummate ability 
into a story, and so surrounded with vigorous pictures of life and 
humorous studies, that we lose the bareness of the underlying idea, 
the speculation is yet of somewhat too grave a nature for a romance. 

The real purpose of this, and its companion volume, the Guar- 
dian Angel, is only alluded to in the preface to the latter, and as 
nothing of this undercurrent is made obtrusive in the stories, ‘the 
large majority of those whom my book reaches,’ says Dr. Holmes, 
‘not being preface-readers, will never suspect anything to harm them 
beyond the simple facts of the narrative.’ This purpose is a ‘ pro- 
test against the scholastic tendency to shift the total responsibility 
of all human action from the infinite to the finite ;’ and, lest people 
should be alarmed at such doctrine, Dr. Holmes is careful, both here 
and elsewhere, to define it more strictly. He does not desire to 
weaken moral obligation, he remarks in the Autocrat, but to de- 
fine it. This is rather a heavy subject for a magazine, still for us 
to appreciate these novels properly, we must devote a few lines more 
to Dr. Holmes’s explanations. ‘ The fluent, self-determining power 
of human beings,’ he observes—and with this power we are more 
familiar under the term free-will—‘ is a very strictly limited agency 
in the universe. The chief planes of its enclosing solid are, of course, 
organisation, education, condition.’ In simpler words, we do not 
choose where we shall be born, how we shall be educated, or in what 
position in life we shall be placed. We can now proceed to the 
more particular consideration of the Guardian Angel, which, how- 
ever difficult may be its underlying idea, is overlaid with such 
humorous description and fanciful play, that we may easily forget 
there is anything of an abstruse nature connected with it. 

The motive of the Guardian Angel is one that comes more 
nearly within our experience than that of Elsie Venner. It is the 
tracing of hereditary qualities from generation to generation, and 
how the organisation of our ancestors, mental, moral, and physical, 
affects our own. We can all call to mind examples of children 
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taking after their parents or grandparents. We ourselves recollect 
a case of an individual, all whose ancestors, so far as he could 
gather, were noted for Roman noses and curiously-shaped thumbs. 
He has inherited the thumb, but not the nose; perhaps some of his 
family have been blessed with the Roman nose, but the ordinary 
thumb only. This, however, does not go quite so far as Dr. Holmes’s 
theory, under which, at one period of the individual’s development, 
the nose might be imagined as endeavouring to assert itself; at 
another, the thumb, according as the influence of this or that remote 
ancestor from whom these peculiarities were derived, was in the as- 
cendant. We are, however, scarcely doing Dr. Holmes justice in 
this illustration. It isin the mental and moral, or, to speak gene- 
rally, in the spiritual sphere, that he makes the hereditary influences 
acting upon the individual, and, as it were, battling for supremacy. 
And this inner and unseen part of our nature is, of course, much 
more plastic than the organism composed of bones and muscles. 

In the preface to the Guardian Angel, we find quoted a story 
of Jonathan Edwards the younger, in illustration of this. It is of ‘a 
brutal wretch in Newhaven, who was abusing his father, when the 
old man cried out, ‘‘ Don’t drag me any further, for I didn’t drag my 
father beyond this tree.’’’ 

In the development of Myrtle Hazard, the heroine of the Guar- 
dian Angel, the force of hereditary influences is shown in action. 
Ann Holyoake, a Puritan martyr, whose portrait is preserved by the 
family, is one of those who, under the hypothesis that ‘some, at 
least, who have long been dead, may enjoy a kind of secondary and 
imperfect, yet self-conscious life, in these bodily tenements which 
‘we are in the habit of considering exclusively our own,’ forms an 
element not to be lost sight of in détermining Myrtle’s growth and 
development. There was a resemblance between the features of this 
martyred lady and of Myrtle’s mother, and a tradition had always 
existed in the family that the spirit of the martyr exercised a sort of 
supervision over her descendants. Another ancestor, being some- 
thing akin to the ‘ spiritual medium’ of the present day, was accused 
of sorcery in the eighteenth century. Another was Judith Pride, a 
famous beauty of the richest and most vigorous type. A tinge of 
aboriginal blood is brought into the family by the marriage of Jere- 
my Withers to the russet-cheeked Virginia Wild, of which couple, 
through their offspring, Candace, Myrtle is the granddaughter. 
Jeremy Withers’s first wife had been a ‘ delicate, melancholic girl, 
who matured into a sad-eyed woman, and bore him two children, 
both of whom inherited her temperament.’ One of these, Silence 
Withers, is Myrtle’s aunt, and has the charge of her bringing-up, 
the child’s father and mother having died young in India, where she 
was born. Silence Withers is one of those negatively virtuous per- 
sons, who have not sufficient strength to be positive in either good 
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or evil. Dr. Holmes is very fond of putting down to their right 
place in Nature such emaciated characters, who get credit for good- 
ness when the truth is that their nature is only cold. 

Myrtle, the child born amongst influences so curiously opposite, 
is a splendid little creature, with a bright-red lip like a cherry, and 
a strong will of her own. She and her aunt are naturally opposing 
forces, and the under-vitalised spinster is compelled at length to 
give up all hope of controlling the little Tartar, who, as she grows 
up, develops a symmetrical figure, fine features, high-bred grace, and 
a plump breast like a partridge. It is rather hard to look upon such 
an one and say with Dr. Holmes: ‘ This body in which we journey 
across the isthmus between the two oceans is not a private carriage, 
but an omnibus.’ However, Myrtle does not suffer much finally 
from the obtrusive personalities of her ancestors, but develops into 
a grand creature. Dr. Holmes has without doubt the faculty of de- 
scription. Myrtle is of the type which he appears to affect the most, 
an example of that ‘ muliebrity, the fact of which femineity often 
finds it very hard to accept,’ and whose rich physical developments 
seem to pinched and meagre natures ‘as in themselves a kind of 
offence against propriety.’ 

Dr. Holmes’s female characters are always typical. Besides 
Silence Withers and Myrtle Hazard, we meet with in this story a 
number of feminine portraits, all of which are clearly and distinctly 
drawn. We have Susan Posey, nice-looking, simple, and amiable, 
an unaffected girl of a narrow and ordinary type, pure, sweet, and 
innocent, but quite inadequate to the nature of Clement Lindsay, 

the sculptor, a young fellow, ‘ shapely, large-nerved, firm-fibred, and 
- fine-fibred,’ with a ‘ three-story brain,’ to whom she was betrothed, 
and who afterwards finds his proper mate in the heroine. Another 
girl in the story is of the patient, self-sacrificing order; and we have 
several slighter studies of the various degrees of vulgarity exhibited 
in the fashionable young ladies of a city school. Of characters of 
the other sex we find enough to suit every taste. A pair of par- 
sons, a pair of doctors, a pair of lawyers—one‘of them being the 
quick-brained and showy William Murray Bradshaw, who, with the 
aid of Silence Withers’s furtive and old-maidenly cousin, Miss Cyn- 
thia Badlam, intrigues for the possession of Myrtle Hazard and her 
property, and, happily, fails—a deacon, a publisher, and a young 
poetaster, who is also a ‘ clerk’ in a general dry-goods ‘ store,’ and 
who throughout the volume affords Dr. Holmes opportunity for some 
very pretty satire. Do these not constitute a sufficiently varied com- 
pany ? We have one character more to consider—the guardian angel. 
This ‘mysterious being, who exercises so much influence upon the 
heroine of the story, is not the spirit of the Puritan martyr, or of 
Judith Pride, the famous beanty. It is not Silence Withers, faded 
and sad; or Nurse Byloe, Hibernian and amusing. No, the guar- 
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dian angel is of the male sex. Byles Gridley, A.M., is the best 
character in the book. An old college tutor, kind-hearted and crusty, 
with not quite all of his vitality absorbed in study, but a residuum of 
curious practical shrewdness, he is long-headed enough to checkmate 
a lawyer, and knowing enough of human nature to understand the 
ways of young people of both sexes. He makes an admirable guardian 
angel, and saves his protégée, Myrtle, from many a danger to which 
a girl of her nature, and unprotected, is naturally exposed. He is 
the author of Thoughts on the Universe, a dead book, from which 
we get occasional scraps of quotation, and we are in no danger of 
being fatigued by either author or book. Here is a quotation from 
it, which ‘old Byles’ turning over its pages, now many years old, 
feels to be much more keenly true than when first he penned it. 
‘ There is infinite pathos in unsuccessful authorship. The book that 
perishes unread is the deaf-mute of literature. The great asylum of 
oblivion is full of such, making inaudible signs to each other in leaky 
garrets and unattainable dusty upper shelves.’ It is only right that 
before the end of the story, Byles Gridley’s book should begin to be 
appreciated, and be brought out in a new edition, with a less impos- 
ing title. He, of course, revises it, and his second thoughts are 
sometimes rather amusing. Here is a paragraph from the first 
edition: ‘ Marrying into some families is the next thing to being 
canonised ;’ upon which Mr. Gridley comments: ‘ Not so true now 
as twenty or thirty years ago; as many bladders, but more pins.’ 
Could there be a happier or wittier illustration of our social epoch 
than that conveyed in these half-a-dozen words ? Such epigramma- 
tic turns of thought are Byles Gridley’s (and Dr. Holmes’s) specialty 
and strongest point. 

Finally, as he objects to the epithet ‘ many-sided,’ we must en- 
deavour to find a suitable expression for Dr. Holmes, and can only 
say that ofall volumes we receive from the other side of the Atlantic, 
he provides us with the most ‘ interesting,’ and we hope we have not 
seen the last of him. 

KENINGALE COOK, B.A. 











SIR POISSON D’AVRIL 
S Anngbtlye Ballade, in Four Fyttes 





INTRODUCTYON. 


I never, I confess, could understand, 
Though very earnestly indeed I wish, 
Why our good neighbours in the Gallic land 

Should call an April fool an April fish. 


Yet so it is; and since in French a name 

Looks than plain English vastly more pictorial, 
The hero whom I’m handing down to fame 

I garnish with that title piscatorial. 


The knight’s biography may make you laugh— 

The story takes you from his birthday, in its 
Wide compass, right down to its epitaph— 

It’s not a long one. It won’t take ten minutes. 


Fytte ye First. 


POISSON'S BIRTH AND BABYHOOD. 


Of Fool-adelphia, city fair, 
Sir Poisson’s pater was Lord May’r: 
Perch’d on a hill’s high crest, 
There stood the mansion fair and white 
Where first Sir Poisson saw the light ; 
’Twas named, with his adventures quite 
In keeping, ‘ The May’r’s Nest.’ 
Here, on a genial April morn, 
His worship’s son and heir was born. 
And what can be more fair ? 
"Neath English sky 
There’s naught can vie 
With an April sun and air. 
As we’re bent on fun 
You'll pardon a pun 
Now and then, although a bad un. 
’T was a son with an o, 
Not an wu, you know, 
And heir preceded by h, although 
Not. sounded, that came to gladden 
The very worshipful the May’r, 
And Lady d’Avril, that morning fair ; 
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But, sure, of arrangements it was the worst— 
Of all possible days for being born. 
Some one selected the fatal morn 

For that baby—April the 1st. 


As the twig is bent the tree’s inclined, 
And I ask you all to bear in mind, 
Thus at the outset it’s confess’d, 
That baby born on the hill’s high crest 
Was born April 1, and in a ‘ May’r’s Nest.’ 
No sooner was Poisson junior dress’d 
Than then and there he began to protest, 
And offer every sort of resistance 
Against the unsought boon of existence : 
Turn’d black, turn’d blue, 
And did all he could do, 
By going into many a fit and convulsion, 
To oppose being kept alive on compulsion. 


What mysteries are those budding flow’rs 
That open fair on this world of ours ; 
And, as though they were chill’d by its wintry breath, 
Close again in an infant’s death ! 
Strange, O strange, that martyr-strife 
Those innocents wage ’twixt death and life ! 
Is it a part of the primal ban, 
Breathed upon Eden-exiled man, 
When the cherubim flash’d her sword of flame, 
Barring the bright home whence he came ? 
Is it a part of that ancient flaw, 
That these innocents fail life’s breath to draw ? 
That deep, deep secret, who can tell us ? 
Of course we know that it’s certain death 
If the lungs respire not vital breath ; 

And so they inflated this poor little fellow’s 
With air supplied from the kitchen bellows. 

The plan was tried, 

And the baby cried,— 

A certain sign he had not quite died. 
From blues and greens he turn’d to yellows 
And reds; while, thanks to the kitchen bellows, 

He bellow’d amain, 

Though he seem’d in no pain, 

Appearing, as far as he’d power to explain, 
An opinion very decided to give, 
‘ It’s an awful bore this having to live !’ 
Perhaps you may feel inclined to say, 
A suitable motto for All Fools’ Day. 
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Or else, when this little tale is ended, 
You'll say his wisest act he then did, 
When he tried as hard as a babe could try 
Each plan, as well as each colour—to die, 
And failing, did all he could do—cry ! 


Poisson junior’s babyhood 

Did nobody but his doctor good : 
Himself it scarcely could serve worse, 
And it nearly kill’d his monthly nurse. 
At every single stage, poor elf, 

He was nearly laid on his infant shelf: 
He suffer’d with every toosy-peg, 

As though he’d been cutting an arm or a leg ; 
And all the chicks in his chicken-pox 
Seem’d to be full-grown Cochin cocks. 
Born of an aldermanic dad, 

What an appetite he ought to have had! 

But he didn’t care a rap 
For any infantile luxury : 

Butter and sugar made him cry, 

And he turn’d up his nose at pap. 
They tried to cram down his infant throttle 
Every kind of feeding-bottle, 

Tried it hot and cool ; 

Only one thing that child would drink ; 
And what was that one thing, d’you think ? 

Nothing but gooseberry-fool / 

He would drink it cold, or drink it warm, 
Perhaps the name had a hidden charm ; 
At all events it did him no harm,— 

An effect the nurse was afraid of. 

When he bolted off the earliest spoon, 
She thought to see him in agonies soon ; 
But said, when she saw him chuckle and croon, 

‘ What can his inside be made of ?’ 


FyttTE vE SECOND. 


SIR POISSON’S SCHOOL: AND COLLEGE DAYS. 


So Poisson throve on his gooseberry-fool, 
Grew up from frocks 
To trousers and socks, 
And, in due course, went to school ; 
Went to afford an illustration 
Of our last new hobby—education, 
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Which deals with us all-as equals utter, 

The prince in the palace and child in the gutter, 
Awarding every rank and station 

By competitive examination. 

Into this educational world 

Was our poor fool Poisson d’Avril hurl’d, 
Destined a spectacle to afford 

Of a small school-boy by a whole school bored. 


What could a thorough-born April fool 

Ever expect to do at school ? 

Banish’d by birth from the tree of knowledge, 
What was the good of his going to college ? 
Poisson was always the boy who was sent, 

For the sake of his comrades’ merriment, 

For the ha’porth of pigeon’s milk (wild colts !), 
Or a penn’orth of red-hot thunderbolts : 

Whilst every night of his life he was fed 

On that fool’s tit-bit, an apple-pie bed! 


At Alma Mater ’ twas still the same, 

Poisson was everybody’s game : 

He was the one on whom all folks 

Play’d their stupidest practical jokes. 

There was one point—and only one— 

Where he was proof against their fun : 

Though trick’d in every other way, 

He never forgot when ’twas All Fools’ Day ; 

Open to all assaults, as a rule, 

You couldn’t make Poisson an April fool ; 

And the reason, I’m very much afraid, 

Was simply this—he was ready made. 

And some folks said, they were not a few, 
As puffing shops 

' Observe of their slops, 

The ready-made article equall’d the new. 


However, each dog has his day,— 
Poisson at length was dubb’d B.A. 
He was well enough read—as far as books go— 
So are many fools, we know ; 
But Poisson was ponderously slow. 
The gift which d’Avril’s nature lack’d 
Was simply ‘ gumption,’ ‘ nous,’ or tact ; 
The gift—who can therewith dispense ? 
In things of this life, 
Be it getting a wife, 
Scraping the fiddle, or blowing the fife, 
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Or putting an edge on a carving-knife, 
Or only steering clear of strife ?— 
The preéminent gift of Common Sense ! 
By dint of constant grind and toil, 
And much consumption of midnigit oil, 
He managed to fill with facts his head, 
When he’d better far have been in bed. 
Cramm’d mathematics and sections conic, 
To neglect of matters gymnastic and tonic ; 
And left college only a cleverer fool 
Than he’d been in going thither from school. 
Then, as babies often cry for the moon, 
So was Poisson sometimes a dangler 
After the glories of Senior Wrangler ; 
But, alas, his hopes were damp’d full soon, 
When he found himself posted as Wooden Spoon! 


Fytte ve THrirp. 
POISSON’S LOVE STORY. 


My theme is love. So, since I’m going to range 
From a burlesque into a mild romanza, 

It’s time I make a simultaneous change, 
From tripping measures to a stately stanza. 


Poisson’s in love. His love I won’t essay 

To picture—short and crummy, tall or slender— 
I never saw her. All that I can say 

Is, she was certainly of feminine gender. 


He came, he saw, he conquer’d—he or she, 
Which was it first who Cupid’s contest waged ? 
What Poisson did have wiser done than he— 
Look’d, loved, spoke, simper’d, popp’d, and got engaged. 


I own it sounds a little business-wise, 
This usual precursor of all marriage, 
When youths and maidens often one descries 
Labell’d ‘ engaged’—just like a railway carriage. 
Yes, Poisson was in love; and, as a child 
We saw him suffer from his ailments sadly, 


Just so his heart-attack was no ways mild— 
Poor simple soul! He had it very badly. 


To paint his state I won’t essay the task, 
My humble energies ’tis far above. 

To make it plain, though, I would simply ask 
The question, Have you ever been in love ? 
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If so, a truer picture you will get 

Than any words, from retrospection cool ; 
And then I ask’d you never to forget, 

That Poisson d’Avril was an April fool! 


But away, away ! 
It’s the wedding-day ! 
My excited Muse can no longer stay. 
(For the Muses were spinster ladies, they say ; 
And nothing sets old ladies listening 
Like a wedding, or even a christening.) 
Up from the old church-tower there swells 
An initial prelude of wedding-bells ; 
The sun is mid-day high ; 
Or at least it wants but a quarter of noon, « 
And Poisson d’Avril is there, poor spoon, 
Looking so nervous and shy. 
It is a shame, I’m bold in stating, 
To keep an expectant bridegroom waiting, 
And men began to scoff,— 
Both Poisson’s ‘ best,’ 
And all of the rest, 
Who had come to see him ‘ turn’d off.’ 
11.50, the ladies giggled ; 
55, they audibly sniggled ; 
While Poisson in an agony wriggled. 
Noon-tide struck on that spring day cool, 
And there in the church 
Was he left in the lurch, 
Once more an April fool ! 
He had selected, strange to say, 
For the awful process of taking a wife, 
That day so decisive in his life, 
The fatal epoch of All Fools’ Day! 


Fytte ve Last. 
POISSON’S BACHELORHOOD AND DEATH. 


Fool’d to the last, and cruelly sold, n 
Poisson went to his mansion cold, 
Went to grow up a bachelor old 
There, on that hill’s high crest ; 
To vent his woes on the empty air, 
With the spirit of solitude haunting, where 
One woman’s presence, bright and fair, 
Existence might have blest. 
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How many a heart thus darkly gropes 
Amid the shadows of blighted hopes, 
Vanish’d all earthly light 
From out a life grown cold and dim, 
That, but for some wayward her or him, 
Might have been, O so bright ! 
Think of this, flirts, ere ye play your part 
With that delicate thing, the human heart! 
Think of it, thoughtless girls! 
Think of it, men! there are masculine flirts, 
In inexpressibles and shirts, 
Just as in jupons and curls. 
Often, upon reflection cool, 
In later life that lady fair 
» Sigh’d for the ruin she wrought, though ’twere 
Only the heart of a fool. 
For ruin it was: a silent sorrow 
Mark’d the ‘ to-morrow and to-morrow’ 
Of poor Sir Poisson’s life. 
He suffer’d horribly from the blues, 
And put in the Matrimonial News 
An advertisement, ‘ Wanted a Wife!’ 
He was answer’d for fun by a girl at school: 
He went betimes to the trysting-place,— 
*Twas the same sad day, the same sad case : 
He was made an April fool! 
Whether it was being once more sold, 
Or the fact that Sir Poisson had now grown old, 
Or that spring morning, unusually cold, 
I really can’t decide ; 
But mid the east wind’s doleful sough, 
Poisson took a terrible cough, 
Which during the year quite carried him off, 
‘And next April the 1st he died. 
But as death’s not a subject to make you laugh, 
Let me conclude with his epitaph ; 
’Tis like, in a certain way, 
To the elegy well known to fame, 
Penn’d on a youth without a name, 
By the poet—Mr. Gray. 


Be Epitaph. 
Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fame who might perhaps have grown ; 
But evil influences spoil’d his birth, 
And April Fools’ Day mark’d him for her own. 
MAURICE DAVIES, M.A. 
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WILD GARDENS 





ExTREMES meet even in gardening, the oldest of the arts. At the 
-time when its practice has become most formal and artificial, de- 
lighting in geometrical arrangement of beds and harmonious selec- 
tion of colours, a revolt is making head very successfully against 
these refinements, and a reaction has set in towards a more simple 
and natural method. Lord Bacon would have sympathised greatly 
with this movement. He speaks of a kindred folly in gardening, 
‘the making of knots or figures with divers coloured earths,’ with 
contemptuous indifference; ‘they be but toys; you may see as 
good sights many times in tarts.’ But he is careful to include, in 
his platform of a princely garden, ‘the heath which I wish to be 
framed as much as may be to a natural wildness,’ and then he pre- 
scribes for it thickets of sweetbrier and honeysuckle, abundance of 
violets and primroses, little mounds set, some with wild thyme, 
some with pinks, some with germander, and so forth, ‘ being withal 
sweet and sightly,’ till it is easy to picture the philosophic states- 
man, like the Epicurean poet of Rome, walking amongst his floral 
treasures and revelling in their copia narium. It is indeed a natural 
consequence of the present return of the national taste to nature in 
poetry, painting, and amusements, that the same feature should be 
prominent in the gardening of the epoch. Men are tired of the 
grand Italian style, with its terraces and statues, its temples and 
vases ; as well as of the Dutch practice of clipping yews and hollies 
into monsters, according to the dogmas of the topiarian art which 
was in vogue in England with the early Georges. Even the old 
arrangement of a garden in formal walks, clipped alleys, and a 
smoothly shorn bowling-green, which found favour with our ancestors, 
has been discarded; though Scott constructed a bowling-green at 
Abbotsford, and the modern game of croquet bids fair to render a 
level lawn a regular feature in every garden for years to come. 
. Nature, however, like the beauty immortalised by Horace, in her 
simple native charms, is always most attractive to a pure taste. 
The influence of fashion may for a time repress her fascinations, but 
they are too irresistible to suffer more than a temporary repulse. 
During the last thirty years the tendency of all esthetical studies 
has been naturalistic, and men have been strongly tempted by such 
writers as Kingsley, Tennyson, and above all Ruskin, to seek for 
healthy and unsophisticated inspiration in the beauties of woodland 
and sea scenery. No wonder, then, that the country has invaded 
the trim precincts of the pleasaunce, and that a cherished portion 
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of many a garden at present is the waste and shady corner which 
used to be its rubbish-heap and eyesore. It is impossible to open 
any periodical which treats of gardening without finding hints and 
directions respecting the culture of the wild garden. Mr. Robinson, 
in his Wild Gardens, has put together an admirable compendium of 
information on all that concerns the subject. Without invading 
his province, or trespassing on the charming wilderness of flowers 
which he teaches us how to create, we purpose to throw out a few 
practical hints for those who without much expense would utilise 
any waste corner of a garden, and provide themselves with a peren- 
nial source of delight. Indeed, the special beauty of a wild garden 
in our eyes is, that amusement and recreation can be found in it at 
all seasons, and it ought to be so arranged that it should never 
be altogether without flowers, leaves, or berries. 

There are a few principles to be carefully observed in laying-out 
a wild garden. It matters not how large or how limited be its area, 
whether it be flat or elevated, for luckily every feature of it can be 
judiciously made use of, but a single artificial touch is fatal to its 
beauty. Rockwork that has evidently been constructed, fragments 
of old masonry, gurgoyles, pinnacles, and the like, must be wholly 
eschewed. They are like ‘the little rift within the lute’ that ren- 
ders all its melody inharmonious. | Such artificialities provoke imme- 
diate comparison with the spar-grotto and rockwork-screens of the 
retired tradesman’s suburban villa, or with the groups of seaweed 
and shells gummed on paper and suspended round the walls of sea- 
side lodgings, which so greatly offend the eye with their contrast to 
nature without. Again, the walks which intersect it ought not to 
be made of gravel, nor must they too be trimly swept, or edged with 
box or tiles. The earth should only be trodden and beaten into 
paths, and the leaves which will accumulate on them during autumn 
ought to lie, unless they become unsightly heaps. Too many rustic 
bridges again or summer-houses will somewhat impair the wilder- 
ness. Nature, it must be borne in mind, is to be stimulated, not 
improved. 

If the situation admit, nothing is so charming as to have water 
introduced, either by a runlet or pond; anything, however, in the 
shape of a squared basin or formal receptacle is to be studiously 
avoided. What is being constructed is not a show-garden so much 
as a haunt dear to meditative minds and lovers of natural beauty; a 
Paradise in short, as the old Greeks would have termed it ; a grove 
which Romans might have deemed sacred to Faunus, Picus, and the 
Dryads. Nor must its owner fancy that it can be soon finished ; 
one great charm of the wild garden is, that it admits of every new 
shrub or flower found in the fields during his rambles being trans- 
ferred to its precincts, and added to the imprisoned beauties. Thus, 
besides being a delight to the senses of sight and smell, such a 
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garden becomes a valuable instructor in the habits of flowers, and 
an appendage to his regular garden, which no person of poetical or 
artistic tastes ought lightly to forego. One of the first botanists of 
the day possesses a most interesting pleasaunce of this kind. Most 
artfully and yet naturally constructed, it contains every vegetable 
curiosity which its owner has discovered or purchased throughout 
the country. All our native ferns, and a vast number of the rarer 
varieties and abnormal ‘sports,’ which diligent culture or careful selec- 
tion has procured, may be seen under its umbrageous trees. <A 
perfect nursery of wild plants, nettles, briers, thistles, &c., all of 
them most beautifully variegated, and only obtained by years of 
searching, also flourishes in it. Multitudes of rare and curious plants 
have been skilfully introduced; the green rose, whose petals have 
disappeared and given place to a bunch of sepals; the umbrella 
plant; the tree ivy; all sorts of cut-leaved and gaily-painted trees 
and shrubs, till the collection has become unique, and a ramble 
through it is a treat to eye and mind alike.»,,A wild garden, when 
it thus reflects its owner’s tastes, is the most charming of home 
recreations ; and whenever he goes away, in some sort it goes with 
him, for he can always find a new subject to add to his domains. A 
stonecrop thus brought, say from Ilfracombe, or a tuft of mossy 
campion from Helvellyn, recalls the delights of the summer holiday 
for many years, as often as the eye falls upon it. 

Such a garden as we have described is, however, too full of 
specialties to commend itself to any one save a real lover of plants, 
on account of any wonderful contrivance, adaptation, or abnormal 
structure which they may exhibit, rather than for their bright hues 
or rich fragrance. The generality of men and women resort to a 
garden as to a lounge, and variety in colour and form is, perhaps, all 
they care about, as these requisites rest the eye and insensibly calm 
the mind. Let us try therefore to suggest a method by which a 
wild garden which shall possess these qualities may easily be con- 
structed. Around most country houses extends a belt of shrubbery, 
or a narrow plantation. Either the one or the other can be advan- 
tageously used for the purpose by cutting down a few trees here and 
there, so as to destroy the regularity of the belt, and running a sinu- 
- ous path through it, which may be broad enough for two persons to 
walk abreast, or (which is preferable) just sufficient for the solitary 
rambler. A rustic seat or two must be erected at suitable spots, if 
possible where a view is commanded, or where the underwood opens 
out a glade or meadow. Nothing can be better adapted for seats 
than the trunks of the trees which have been cut down, sawn into a 
convenient height, as all artificial features must be especially avoided. 
Those who have seen the composite lengths of rockwork which are 
piled up at Kew, and covered with Alpine and other plants, will at 
once recognise the execrable violation of taste which would result 
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were similar constructions to be introduced in a scene consecrated to 
wild and sylvan beauty. A few hillocks should then be thrown up 
by the spade in a direction roughly parallel to the path, and of dif- 
ferent heights, so as to vary the uniformity of the ground, and secure 
positions for displaying the ferns and wild plants, which must next 
be tastefully dotted over them, while the level ground should gra- 
dually be carpeted with periwinkles (green and variegated), primroses, 
ground-ivy, &e. &e. Nothing more is needed to secure the perfec- 
tion of a wild garden. We have such an untended realm ourselves 
(no gardener is ever suffered to touch it), and esteem it one of the 
greatest solaces of country life. It serves a meditative mind for a 
library, and the tired spirit for the pleasantest of retirements. Un- 
doubtedly such a pleasaunce, to be thoroughly appreciated, should be- 
long to a person fond of studying vegetable growth and physiology. 
As Plato wrote over the door of his study, ‘ Let no one ignorant of 
geometry enter here,’ over the portals of the wild garden might 
aptly be raised the insaxiption, ‘ Let no one enter except he know a 
little botany.’ 

Another wild garden rises before the mind’s eye in treating of 
this subject, which was arranged on a very different and more expen- 
sive plan than the last-mentioned one, but which was superior to it 
in some respects, notably so in the protection which it afforded to 
ferns and tender plants. It belonged to a clergyman, who ‘owned a 
large level flower-garden. Being fond of work, in conjunction with 
his man, he excavated the whole of the lower end of the lawn, to the 
depth of twelve or fifteen feet, in an irregular curve, throwing the 
earth into banks on the edges of the cutting, and in some’places, in- 
side the hollow thus made, in the form of rough heaps. The width 
of this excavation, which ran the whole length of the garden, was 
perhaps from twenty-five to thirty feet, varying every here and there 
to prevent monotony. Rustic bridges were thrown over this, and 
covered with ivy and honeysuckles. Trees and shrubs were planted 
on the mounds; ferns, stonecrops, orpine and Alpine plants were 
copiously introduced, and a small runlet diverted from its course 
was induced to tumble down one side of it, in a mimic cascade, fringed 
with water-loving plants. It was the parson’s delight to lead a visitor 
through this, and at the end to cause him to turn a corner and con- 
front what seemed a lake at the termination of the pleasaunce, but 
which was in reality an ingenious utilisation of the village horse- 
pond! The whole idea was unusually well adapted for the purpose 
for which it was designed, to form a home for our native wild plants, 
while it formed a distinct and delightful feature of the vicarage 
garden. 

No difficulty will be experienced in getting wild plants to grow 
and prosper in some such wilderness as we have endeavoured to 
delineate. Save in very dry seasons, they need not even be watered ; 
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the trees overhead warding off the direct rays of the sun, and secur- 
ing them a plentiful supply of moisture by the passing vapours which 
they distil, and drop from their leaves on them. Where ferns are 
meant to grow luxuriantly, however, it is as well every now and then 
to give them a copious watering at nightfall. Every autumn the 
primroses, violets, &c. may be divided, and the offshoots planted at 
some distance from the parent stock. It is advisable also to suffer 
the dead leaves to lie where they fall, as they shelter the tenderer 
species during winter, and enrich the ground afterwards by their 
decay. Raking them up involves too often tearing up well-rooted 
specimens. Indeed, it cannot be sufficiently impressed upon the 
lovers of wild gardens that gardeners should never be allowed to 
enter them. They are certain to think their masters lunatics for 
preserving and propagating weeds, and neglecting the ribbon beds 
and geometrical arrangement of bedding plants which lie so close to 
their hearts, but that does not much signify if they can only be kept 
out of the wilderness. In some portion or aspect of the wild-flower 
garden all the native plants which please its owner will prosper ; it 
will be for him to learn how to adjust the space at his command to 
the conditions each family of them requires. And this renders work 
in the wild garden the best possible lesson in practical botany. 

A few words must be added, in conclusion, on the choice of wild 
plants for the garden. Bracken and ferns will, of course, be largely 
introduced, with ivy and honeysuckle overhead. Foxgloves of dif- 
ferent colours (the bees will effectually mix the seed annually) are 
especially effective on the outskirts. It will be found that they will 
not prosper well in too shady spots. Periwinkles, ground-ivy, the 
veronicas, violets, &c. will furnish the necessary tints of blue; while 
the pink, campion, lychnis, soapwort, &c. will secure shades of red. 
Snowdrops (single) and daffodils (also single) will flourish well on 
elevations in sunny open spaces. Primroses, however, are unrivalled 
for beauty in spring. Plant as many of the native straw-coloured 
flower as can be conveniently procured, and intermix here and there 
a few plants of darker shades, pink’ and purple; in a few years they 
will increase surprisingly, and, owing to the bees mixing their pollen, 
will flower of every shade between pure white and the deepest crim- 
son. The wild garden is never more attractive than in March and 
April; when these are blossoming, wall-flowers may be sparingly 
dotted about ; arabis and iberis, alyssum and aubrietia, will variegate 
the more open spaces; honesty, with its mauve flowers and curious 
bladder-like seed vessels, is indispensable ; the sunroses and chick- 
weeds, but especially the mouse-ear, to furnish ‘ forget-me-nots for 
happy lovers,’ must by no means be forgotten. Thus will its pos- 
sessor rejoice in a garden which offers delight to sight and smell 
every month in the year, which takes care of itself, nay, which, without 


any expense, annually grows more beautiful. 
y exp 4 “y BF M. G. WATKINS, M.A. 





A MONEY-LENDER’S LOVE 
A Story in Six Chapters 


CHAPTER I, BLANCHE HARDWICKE’S KESOLUTION. 


PennILEss! Reader, do you know what it is to be penniless? I 
hope not. I hope no one I am addressing has ever stood as Blanche 
Hardwicke did one bright September day five years ago—peunniless 
—knowing that, unless she herself individually could gain her liveli- 
hood, she must starve. The dazzling sun streamed in through the 
window; all nature looked bright and gay; the pretty cottage seemed 
the abode ofhappy prosperous people, while from within rose Blanche’s 
despairing cry, ‘ What shall we do ?’ 

She made a wonderful picture, that handsome girl, as she stood, 
her magnificent figure drawn up to its full height; the masses of 
golden hair gleaming in the sun, in striking contrast to the dark 
eyes, now softening into tears, now flashing with fierce scorn ; in- 
tense excitement flushing into deeper brilliance the delicate com- 
plexion; one slender hand clenched, as if facing a bodily foe, instead 
of the pale spectre of want. 

There were three persons in that room—a father and two 
daughters. The room itself—a long narrow one, formed of two 
small rooms, with the folding-doors between thrown back—be- 
tokened better days. Yonder velvet sofa, with carved oak supports, 
would suit a spacious hall; that inlaid writing-table, and the cabi- 
net mounted in ormolu, with Sévres-china plaques let into its doors, 
befitted the saloon of a country-house, rather than the only sitting- 
room of a cottage; feminine good taste was visibie in the freshly- 
gathered flowers, in the dainty arrangement of ornaments; these 
latter were simple and inexpensive enough, all that were saleable 
had long ago been converted into money; what remained were only 
a few photograph-stands and books, pretty vases and boxes, the thou- 
sand and one nicknacks which nice women collect wherever they go. 

To sore straits had that family been reduced, though Ralph 
Hardwicke had as good blood as any in England running through 
- his veins. Starting with a younger son’s portion, he invested that 
portion in a bank, became the junior partner, and for many years 
went on prosperously. He had no particular talents, and little 
energy, so he made no great fortune, but had a comfortable income; 
spending the same as it was gained year by year. Ralph was not the 
man to lay by for a rainy day, or to provide for his two daughters. 

Seconp Serres, Vou. X. F.S. Vou. XX. R 
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Mrs. Hardwicke had died years before, when her youngest child 
was @ baby. 

Suddenly, four years before my story begins, a commercial panic 
occurred ; credit was shaken all over the country. Many firms could 
not stand the shock; among others, Turner and Hardwicke’s Pro- 
vincial Bank. It stopped payment; the creditors had a meeting ; 
three of them undertook the management ; affairs were wound up. 
There had been no wild speculating, so ultimately fifteen shillings 
in the pound was paid; and at the last general meeting, there be- 
ing a balance of four thousand pounds still remaining, the creditors 
unanimously agreed that this sum, being too small to be divided 
with profit among so many, should be presented to the former part- 
ners. So Mr. Hardwicke at sixty found himself the possessor of 
two thousand pounds, some valuable family plate, and the handsome 
furniture of his country-house. 

Many men upon this would have worked and raised a second 
fortune ; but his unexpected disaster seemed to have knocked all 
intellect, nay, all common sense and manliness, out of Ralph Hard- 
wicke. 

At the time of the crash, his daughters were mere girls—Ellen 
twenty, Blanche eighteen—inexperienced girls, knowing nothing of 
the world outside the circle of country society in which they lived; 
naturally they acquiesced in any arrangements their father made. 
In their feminine department—the management of the house, the 
curtailing of servants and expenses—they saved and directed; dis- 
playing talents, energy, and self-denial that it would have been well 
for all had Ralph imitated. 

The Hardwickes moved to a small house in the same county, 
and Ralph made feeble efforts to obtain employment ; writing a few 
- letters to influential friends, asking for government appointments, 
firmly convinced, as he applied for each, that the place would be- 
come his, though frequently not taking the trouble to find out the 
necessary qualifications ; then sinking into despair at the answer, 
gcaerally a kind courteous letter, only pointing out that the appli- 
canwnust, by rule, be a lawyer, or a clergyman, or under forty years 
of age, or mentioning some other bar which ought to have struck 
Ralph himself before applying. So the Hardwickes lived for months. 
At first the girls went among their acquaintances as of old, thinking 
in their innocence of the world, ‘ Why should our being poor make 
any difference?’ It did though ; where does it not? Some friends 
were very kind, others grew cold and distant; somehow the very 
kindness galled the proud young spirits, unable to brook many a 
favour that, seeming natural in older days, now weighed with leaden 
power on the hot sensitive tempers. 

It was with more relief than pain, when, startled by Ralph’s 
announcement that he had only fifteen hundred pounds left, his 
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daughters agreed to leave their present house, and go to a town on 
the southern coast, where people said things were cheaper. 

Some furniture was sold (half had been disposed of on leaving 
the original home) ; the money so obtained took them and their re- 
maining household goods to the little watering-place. Once settled 
there, Ellen and Blanche held many consultations, with little result, 
save the growing conviction that they must depend on themselves 
and think for themselves ; that their father was incapable of acting 
or planning with the least judgment. I say Ellen and Blanche, but 
the latter was the moving spirit in all. 

Ellen Hardwicke was a pleasing-looking, dark-eyed, dark-haired 
woman, with little remarkable in appearance or manner; casual 
people were apt to forget her existence, unaware of the noble spirit 
within—the spirit that bore trials so bravely, that shed a comforting, 
cheering influence around, that was full of unenvying admiration, 
of strong deep love, for the sister who, throughout her life, had been 
all in all to Ellen. Blanche returned the affection strongly, though 
hers was a very different nature, fiery and impulsive, with strong 
passions and talents of no ordinary power, joined to great decision 
and habits of quick invention and resource; hers was a character 
more fitted to battle with the world than quiet Ellen’s; so gradually, 
as troubles increased, Blanche came to the fore, till she stood the 
virtual director of everything ; Ralph being only too thankful to lean 
on her decision and fearless acceptance of responsibility —so com- 
fortable to his feeble indolent nature—and leaving him the grand 
excuse, if things went wrong, of ‘ You told me so,’ or ‘ Blanche 
said it was to be done, so I did it.’ 

It would take too long to tell how things grew worse and worse ; 
how Ralph, tempted by a newspaper advertisement—offering thirty 
per cent—flung his money into the hands of a plausible scamp, who 
paid the first quarter’s interest, decamping before the next was due; 
how the plate was pawned bit by bit—Ralph could not make up his 
mind to sell it outright; how often they moved, selling pieces of 
furniture at each move, their last move being to the Heath, a cot- 
tage some dozen miles from London. 

All this time the money grew less and less, till at last %alph 
could only count ten pounds, and the last month’s bills t apaid. 
Then they tried to raise money on a bill of sale of the furniture. 
After numerous efforts, Ralph came home (the September morning 
mentioned before) in despair, after a visit to the most likely money- 
lender, a man reputed to be enormously rich. Mr. Hardwicke sank 
into a chair. 

‘ There, it’s no use, he won’t lend the money.’ 

Blanche started up. 

‘O, papa! it seemed all settled yesterday; why won't he 
now ?” 
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‘I know that,’ Ralph answered moodily ; ‘but he won’t now. 
He asked how it would be repaid, and I told him of that money in 
Stuart’s hands; he said that might not be realised. I daresay you'll 
think it was my bad management.’ 

Blanche was too anxious, too perplexed, to care for her father’s 
injured tone, as she would have done at another time. Ralph always 
liked to think his daughters blamed him, though in reality they 
bore with him, and thought and worked for him, as few would have 
done. Now Blanche exclaimed, 

‘But Mr. Stuart will pay, he must before twelve months ; and 
you only asked for the money to be lent till then. O, surely it can 
be managed.’ 

‘I did my best, I can’t do more. I don’t believe you could have 
got Stanton to lend it yourself any more than me ; but I wish you’d 
try, you’ve such a confident way of speaking. He might believe 
you—he didn’t me; but he might a woman.’ 

And Ralph looked half-frightened at his daughter as he made 
this proposal. He thought, ‘If Blanche would go and ask, with 
her good looks, and the way she has, the man might do it ;’ but he 
did not like to put his thoughts into words. 

Blanche and Ellen strongly objected to this idea, naturally con- 
sidering, if any of them had to see money-lenders, it ought to be 
Ralph, not his daughters; but he had already managed so badly, 
besides being, as Blanche confessed only to herself, so silly, that any 
one saw directly he could be taken in to any extent. 

So at last, after some hours’ discussion, Blanche agreed to go 
and try. She felt the task very hopeless, but it was just a chance, 
so she resolved to take it. 

The next morning, Ralph and his daughter went to London, and 
drove to Southampton-street, where Mr. Stanton’s office was. At 
the corner of the street, Ralph got out of the cab, and started to walk 
back to the railway-station, where his daughter was to rejoin him 
after the dreaded interview was over. 

So alone, with a brave face, but a sinking heart, Blanche Hard- 
wicke was ushered into the presence of Mre Stanton, the money- 
lender. 


CuHapter II. 


THE MONEY-LENDER. 


THE money-lender rose. There must be some mistake ; that 
could not be the money-lender—that tall handsome man, with iron- 
gray hair, whiskers, and moustache, straight well-cut features, and 
clear complexion, handsome still in spite of his sixty years. 

At the first glance, the face was prepossessing ; it required a 
longer inspection to detect the sharp distrustful look in the fine eyes, 
while the drooping moustache only half-concealed the thick-lipped 
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sensual mouth that, to a keen observer, told of a calculating un- 
scrupulous career, of vices systematically indulged in. 

Not that Blanche saw all this, though Henry Stanton’s appear- 
ance actually startled her. Where was the little snuffy-looking 
person with sharp ferret-like face, beady black eyes, shabby clothes, 
and skinny hands perpetually fumbling gold, or the hooked- nosed 
Jew, with gaudy waistcoat and false jewelry, that somehow formed 
Blanche’s only ideals of money-lenders ? 

Mr. Stanton was dressed in an irreproachably-fitting frock-coat 
and gray trousers, and had no jewelry apparent save two rings—an 
unpretending signet on one hand, while a magnificent diamond, very 
plainly set, sparkled on the other. He looked almost gentlemanly 
as he rose and bowed, his face scarcely concealing its surprise. It 
was seldom a lady visited that dingy office; never before had such 
a radiant vision as Blanche Hardwicke, in the splendour of her young 
beauty, appeared there. Now that she had got there, Blanche hardly 
knew what to say. She stood hesitating; then glanced at Stanton, 
hoping he would ask what she wanted; but he only drew forward a 
chair, saying, ‘ Pray be seated,’ and waited for her to speak. 

Blanche was horribly puzzled, and, it must be confessed, fright- 
ened too: a strong inclination possessed her to run out of the room. 
It was mastered by the recollection of her father, of their poverty, 
of that dreadful twenty-pound debt; and resolving, ‘I will speak ; 
he can’t hurt me,’ she began : 

‘Are you Mr. Stanton ?’ He bowed. 

‘I am Miss Hardwicke.’ He bowed again. 

Why did he bow like that ? why couldn’t he speak? How ag- 
gravating it was! The aggravation did good though; it gave her 
courage. The effort to conceal her fear imparted unusual decision 
to her manner, while her voice sounded haughty, almost imperious 
—very unlike a suppliant—as she spoke : 

‘I have come to see if anything can be done about the bill of 
sale Mr. Hardwicke, my father, wants. Can you not advance the 
money ?’ She paused. 

It was Stanton’s turn to feel embarrassed. It was a very dif- 
ferent thing, refusing Mr. Hardwicke’s security, from explaining the 
matter to his daughter: while as he replied, with his eyes fixed on 
the lovely face before him, his admiration deepened, till his words 
grew confused. Overriding everything was the thought: ‘ What a 
beautiful girl! I never saw any one like her. They said old Hard- 
wicke was well born; his daughter might be a queen. And they 
are so poor!’ These were Henry Stanton’s thoughts; his words 
were : 

‘Indeed, Miss. Hardwicke, I am very sorry. I discussed the 
whole matter with your father, and I don’t see quite how it can be 
managed. You see, I might never get a farthing back.’ 
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Here a flash out of Blanche’s fine eyes warned him of dangerous 
ground. 

‘I don’t doubt your wish to pay—indeed I don’t; so you need 
not look so angry—but many things might happen. In business 
we are obliged to be careful, and cannot do everything we like, though 
I should like to oblige such a beautiful young lady.’ 

He came a step forward, strong admiration in his face. The 
hot blood rushed into Blanche’s cheek. What business had this 
man, this money-lender, to pay compliments, to look at her like 
that? She had come to talk about money. She drew herself up, 
speaking coldly. 

‘If you will not lend the money, of course I must apply else- 
where ; but the money would have been repaid, or I would not 
say so.’ 

The haughty tone said plainly, ‘ My word ought to be enough.’ 
She turned to the door; she had failed. How different this inter- 
view had been from the one she had planned! How carefully she 
had meant to have stated the case; how clearly pointed out the 
security; how thoroughly convinced her hearer! And now the sense 
of failure weighed painfully. Half-way to the door she stopped, 
came a step back, her face softened, an imploring look in the dark 
eyes; and in a voice gentle, almost piteous : 

‘Can you tell me the people to ask? I know these things are 
done. Will you not help me so far ?’ 

O, why did she do it? what miserable impulse tempted her to 
try that last effort ? 

All through the strange interview three ideas had been wildly 
rushing in Henry Stanton’s brain—‘ How lovely she is!’ ‘ What a 
position her beauty and blood, with my money, might gain!’ ‘ She 
asks for this paltry sum. If thousands were offered, would she take 
them ? would they tempt her ?’ 

While Blanche stood haughtily, he felt he dare not try—he could 
almost hear the scornful answer; but when she made that last appeal 
—when the hitherto flashing eyes looked up at him gently, implor- 
ing his help ‘ just so far’—a hot flush of passion swept over his face ; 
he came forward with the air of a man resolved to strike a daring 
blow for a heavy stake. 

‘I will help you, if you will let me. There is one way. You 
will not like it, but it will secure riches and comfort; everything 
you can wish.’ He looked keenly at her; then repeated: ‘ Riches 
—thousands a year for yourself, to do what you like with; plenty 
for your father and sister, if you will only choose to do it.’ 

Blanche’s eyes sparkled. 

‘What isit? Tellme. I would do anything—anything,’ she 
repeated, flushing with excitement. ‘What can I do?’ 

‘ Will you sit down, and listen to my plan ?’ 
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Stanton came and stood opposite, his eyes fixed on her face, 
noting keenly every expression. Blanche’s was an easy face to read; 
she had never schooled her impulsive nature to conceal anything. 
The sharp experienced man of the world read every expression like 
a book. 

‘Miss Hardwicke, supposing you could become very rich by 
marrying, would you do it ?’ 

Blanche looked bewildered. 

‘Marry! Who? what ?’ 

‘Iam arich man; will you marry me? Stop! hear me out,’ 
as he saw the indignant refusal rising to her lips. ‘ You promised 
to listen to my plan. I don’t expect you to agree at first. I know 
Tam not what you call a gentleman born, and am sixty, and all that; 
but you have blood enough for both, and shail have money to buy 
everything you may fancy, everything you had in your old life; ay, 
ten times more—horses, carriages, jewelry. I will put it plainly 
before you. IfI give up business to-morrow,—and I will do it; I 
know well enough Miss Hardwicke will not be a money-lender’s wife ; 
I shall be no money-lender when you marry me: believe me, when 
a fortune is made, few care to inquire how it was done,—TI shall 
have more than two hundred thousand pounds—mind, that is ten 
thousand a year—see what you might do upon that, with your beauty 
and connections. Your father and sister shall never want anything. 
No more bills of sale, no more selling furniture.’ He had plenty of 
tact, that man; he saw where the prospect tempted, and pressed 
that point: ‘ Think, you can give what you please to them; they 
shall live with you, if you like. My wife shall have a thousand a 
year paid to her, and I will never even ask how she spends it: won’t 
that amply provide for them ?” 

He paused. Though ambition and strong sensual admiration— 
above all, the calculation, ‘ Here’s the opportunity to get the very 
wife I want—handsome, well-born—and cheaply too’—though these 
combined prompted this strange proposal, he was not all bad, this 
money-lender, in spite of his hard pitiless profession. Now a feel- 
ing of pity for the girl so plainly asked to sell herself—to sacrifice 
her every happiness for money—money to save herself and family 
—stole over him, softening the business tone of voice. 

‘It seems hard to you, but, believe me, girls marry for money 
every day, and are very happy, and—and—’ He hesitated; then 
advanced till he stood quite close: for once his face looked honest 
and true. ‘If you say yes, I will be kind to you; ay, far kinder 
than you think now I could ever be.’ 

All this time Blanche sat, outwardly quiet, passionate feeling 
making wild work in her mind. At first: ‘I never will do it! Marry 
a man like that—a low-born disreputable money-lender, who I dare- 
say got his money by taking people in: perhaps he’s trying to take 
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me in. I don’t believe he is at all rich, horrid man! and poor 
Willie in India. Iwon’t do it.” Then: ‘ What shall we do to get 
the money? Papa said, if Mr. Stanton wouldn’t lend it, no one 
would. Of course he won’t even tell me who to ask when I’ve re- 
fused him. And the butcher—how are we to pay the bill ?. We shall 
have to be governesses ; Nelly said it would come to that. It will 
kill her to be one. Ifthe man was only a gentleman! And Willie, 
I know he likes me, but he could never provide for Nelly, darling 
Nelly—though he and I might get on. What would become of her? 
Lots of people marry for money; are they all miserable, I wonder? 
It would be nice to have no bills, no troublesome tradesmen; and 
with Nelly and papa it might not be so bad; and Willie would know 
I was obliged to do it; I had not given him up really. Would it 
be very horrid, I wonder? Would Mr. Stanton beat or half kill me ?’ 

Just at this moment, as if answering the unspoken question, 
came Stanton’s ‘I will be very kind to you;’ and looking in his 


face, Blanche almost believed him. Almost, I say; there was still | 


some distrust. His quick eye noted it—noted that his cause was 
nearly won—and spoke quickly. 

‘Whatever you decide, I will lend your father the money you 
came to ask about, if only to make you think less hardly of me.’ 

This turned the wavering scale. To the momentary thought, 
‘If we get the money, I need not marry him,’ succeeded, ‘ What a 
shame that would be, when it really is generous of him! He can’t 
be bad-hearted to offer this, when he can’t know what I shall say. 
I will do it.’ She rose. ‘ You will promise about papa and Ellen?’ 

The flush of triumph mounted to his brow ; he. had won. 

‘ Certainly,’ he replied ; ‘you shall have it in writing. . I will 
not expect you to take only promises; everything shall be drawn 
up, so that a lawyer even would be satisfied.’ 

‘Thank you,’ Blanche answered gravely, putting out her hand. 

As Stanton took the hand, with old-fashioned courtesy raising it 
to his lips, one of those flashes of humour, that sometimes come in 
the gravest moments from the heaviest hearts, struck her. ‘ How 
odd it all was! like a scene in a burlesque.’ She looked up archly, 
a merry smile parting her lips. 

‘ Suppose I am a regular virago ?’ 

Stanton laughed too. 

‘T'll take my chance of that! you don’t look like one.’ 

‘Ah, but looks are deceptive.’ 

Her ease emboldened him; she had forgotten the man was not 
a gentleman. He leant forward to kiss her; Blanche drew back, 
shuddering, all merriment banished now. 

‘Don’t! O, don’t!’ Then recollecting: ‘ Indeed, I don’t mean 
to be cross; but—but’—she looked imploringly at him—‘ do give 
me time! I can’t realise it yet; please let me go home now.’ 
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Stanton saw his mistake, and, savage as he felt, kept his tem- 
per wonderfully. .It galled him fiercely to mark the change from 
the bright haughty girl, who had faced him so boldly when penniless 
and asking for money, to the grave embarrassed woman, looking at 
him half-timidly, speaking so hesitatingly, so plainly feeling the de- 
gradation of that bargain, though she was to gain ten thousand a 
year by it. 

To Blanche’s last words Stanton answered : 

‘I beg your pardon, Miss Hardwicke ; I will do whatever you 
wish.’ 

He went to his desk, wrote a few words, handed the slip of paper 
to her. 

‘It is a cheque for the money your father wants.’ Then, walk- 
ing to the window, looked out. ‘ Your cab is at the door; allow 
me to take you to it.’ 

Blanche took his arm. At the door she paused, and put out 
her hand. 

‘ Thank you; you have been very kind. Please don’t be angry, 
or think me ungrateful. Good-bye.’ 

As Henry Stanton stood and watched the cab drive away, his 
brow grew black, a bitter sarcasm curled his lips, and he muttered 
between his clenched teeth, 

‘ For all that, she thinks she has sold herself to a sweep.’ 


CuaptTer III. 
THE DIE I8 CAST. 


Ir would take too long to tell of Ralph Hardwicke’s exultation 
—he never thought of the sacrifice of his daughter, not he—it would 
just put everything straight, would save them all; it was the very 
best thing that could happen; or of Ellen’s strong remonstrances, of 
her tearful protests, of her agony when she found all useless. The 
more Ellen showed her deep sisterly love, the more Blanche felt 
the good the money would do for Ellen, the more she resolved to 
secure Ellen’s comfort, whatever happened to herself. Besides, be- 
fore long, Blanche began to feel the advantages of wealth. How 
different every one was! the tradesmen so civil. The butcher— 
the dreaded butcher, who would have his bill settled by a certain 
day, or no more meat—now sending to ask if the young ladies would 
like some particularly nice veal he had; and hoping, if Mr. Stanton 
took a house in that part, as he had heard was likely, Miss Blanche 
would allow him to supply them. 

It was pleasant to order new dresses, to choose carriages and 
horses, and read. descriptions of large country-houses, and know she 
might choose the nicest ; and when Stanton was not present, she 
quite enjoyed all this. It must be confessed the latter was ex- 
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tremely liberal, and delicately liberal too; bent on making all the 
Hardwickes forget their obligations to him. 

Of course mere admiration for Blanche’s beauty had originally 
prompted Stanton’s proposal ; but as he saw more of his betrothed 
wife, there mingled with this love for the girl herself—the generous- 
hearted good-natured Blanche, so full of kind impulses, so tender of 
other people’s feelings. 

She was a nice woman, and her face was only one of many good 
points. Stanton was clever, with plenty of tact—tact that covers 
a multitude of sins. He strove hard to ingratiate himself—to a 
certain extent he succeeded. Blanche was too kind-hearted to re- 
main untouched by all his efforts to please her, so gradually she 
grew to look upon him as we regard a rich parvenu uncle—often 
tiresome, but meaning so well that we put .up with the irritating 
habits and odd ways for the sake of the kind feelings and generous 
gifts ; and before the wedding-day Blanche, if not happy, was con- 
tent. 

They were married—a very quiet ceremony, by the bride’s par- 
ticular desire—and immediately afterwards Mr. and Mrs. Stanton 
started on their road to Paris. 

That day month, Captain William Hume landed at Southamp- 
ton from India. 


CuHaptTer IV. 
BLANCHE’S HOME. 


A LARGE country-house in Moorshire, built of warm red brick, 
forming three sides of a square, enclosing a paved courtyard on one 
side ; on the other, a long straight facade, with two terraces, sepa- 
rated by lines of stone balustrades ; below, smooth turf dotted with 
flower-beds tier upon tier, sloping down to a broad shallow stream, 
the boundary on this side of a rough undulating park, stretching many 
a mile away. The present house had been built in the days of the 
‘Stuarts—old enough to be picturesque, not too old to be comfortable. 
Indeed, the only thing venerable about Brassil Court was its Nor- 
. man gateway, the entrance to the courtyard on the north side; a 
gateway, under its covering ofivy, still massive and strong as in the 
days when it stood the fit protector of grand old Brassil Castle, 
when Sir Richard, lord of Brassil, was first favourite and chosen 
boon-companion of cowardly treacherous King John. 

Ah, through what perils has not Brassil passed since then! fire 
and war, storm and siege ; for it stands in the dear old north coun- 
try, and on clear moonlight nights from that old gateway has issued 
many a stalwart trooper, bent on a foray over the wild Scotch bor- 
der. Into how many hands must Brassil have passed before it was 
bought by Mr. Stanton, the rich money-lender, upon his marriage, 
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some three months ago! and the old gateway stands yet, the sole 
memorial of ancient glories. 

Under this gateway drove, one chill November evening, a young 
man, bound on a visit to the new owner of Brassil. It is cold work, 
sitting in a dog-cart, with the damp mist curling around; but it 
was more than autumn fog that struck heavy and chill on Willie 
Hume’s heart as he gazed at the noble pile of building, now warm 
and bright, with lights gleaming from every window, the beau-ideal 
of comfort and home. His gloomy thoughts betrayed themselves 
in one sentence, muttered between his teeth: ‘ And she sold herself 
for this !’ 

Ah, not for this, Willie Hume ; not to obtain this did the woman 
you love sell herself; but to escape from want, from poverty you 
have never known—poverty from which you made no effort to rescue 
her. Hard as you judge her now, she would have stood by you for 
ever, had you said one word. ‘True, you only waited till you could 
afford to marry; but how was she to know that? No; you left 
the woman you loved, and who loved you, to struggle against 
poverty ; to struggle, not alone for herself, but for her family ; left 
her ‘ without one word.’ Can you wonder that when the tempta- 
tion came, when she was offered the way to escape, to provide for 
herself, for her father, for the sister dearer than herself, she took 
it? took the hand that held out riches and comforts and luxuries, 
and married Stanton, the money-lender. 

As Captain Hume jumped from the dog-cart, and, entering the 
house, proceeded, with the help of a footman, to divest himself of 
his greatcoat, a tall man came through a side door, saying, 

‘How are you, Captain Hume? We are very glad to see you. 
Any friend of my wife’s is doubly welcome.’ And Willie Hume 
met for the first time Blanche Stanton’s husband. 

Before he could reply, his hand was grasped by an old friend, 
John Hardwicke, Blanche’s cousin. 

‘ Hullo, Hume! it’s awfully jolly to see you again. Come along 
here, and have some brandy-and-water, before you go any farther. 
Some of us have been shooting, and are as cold as charity, so we 
are putting warmth inside, to prevent our catching cold, as the old 
nurses say. Come along.’ 

As he spoke, Hardwicke drew his friend towards a half-opened 
door, calling back, as he entered, 

‘TI say, Stanton, if you’re going to the drawing-room tell Blanche 
Hume’s come, and if she’ll come and mix my grog she’ll see him, 
and shall have some too. Tell her so.’ 

The two young met standing at the fireplace laughed, one of 
them exclaiming, 

‘We'll see if either of your inducements will bring Mrs. Stan- 
ton; hardly the grog, I imagine. You needn’t bother to introduce 
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us, Jack; I know it’s Captain Hume, and he’ll soon know my 
name’s Featherstone.’ Then turning to the new-comer, added, 
‘ What will you have? here’s sherry and claret and brandy; I 
should recommend the brandy. You must be awfully cold. We've 
been in half-an-hour, and I declare I feel that beastly fog still.’ 

Meanwhile Stanton repaired to the drawing-room, where some 
dozen people, including Ellen Hardwicke and her father, were assem- 
bled, and jokingly delivered the message to his wife; adding that 
her cousin, with Lord Featherstone and Mr. Gwynne, had come in 
some time ago, and were in the gun-room, and now Captain Hume 
had joined them. Blanche answered, ‘I will go and see what they 
are doing ;’ and left the room. She did not go straight to the gun- 
room though, but up to her own room, there walking up and down 
several times, trying to quiet her beating heart. She had deter- 
mined to be a friend, a sister, to Willie, when she asked him to 
come to Brassil. This was a curious way of receiving a brother. 

The young men in the gun-room were still talking of their after- 
noon’s sport, when there was a rustle of silk, the door was pushed 
open, and there entered, first a white Pomeranian dog, then a lady, 
and following close a magnificent mastiff. 

Mrs. Stanton was handsomer far than when we last saw her as 
Blanche Hardwicke ; and now, with her beauty heightened by every 
advantage of dress and ornament, she looked as lovely a vision as 
can be seen in this world of ours. 

The blue-silk dress, with its long sweeping folds, puffed upper 
skirts, and body covered with white lace, set off the tall figure to 
the best advantage. It must have taken many minutes to arrange 
those golden tresses into that wonderful wilderness of plaits and 
curls. The whole effect was charming, so was the beaming smile, 
the musical voice. 

‘I have come to see what mischief you are all about.’ 

Then arose a chorus of many voices, which served to drown the 
whispered words, ‘I am so glad, so glad you are come,’ that thrilled © 
through Willie Hume, as Mrs. Stanton, with a deep blush, held 
out her hand. Hume held the hand a moment, looked in Blanche’s 
face, his own growing deadly pale, then dropped the hand abruptly, 
and turned to the table. 

Mrs. Stanton stooped to caress her dog, hiding her crimson face 
in the noble animal’s thick coat. And so Blanche and Captain 
Hume met again. 


CuHapTEr V. 
‘ AND, BEHOLD, IT WAS A DREAM.’ 


‘I cannot, I will not ; it is wicked and ungrateful, and I will not 
do it.’ 
‘ Ungrateful to whom ? to the money-lending snob you call hus- 
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band? Mauch gratitude you owe to him ;’ and Captain Hume’s voice 
sounded hard and scornful. 

In a tiny octagon morning-room, filled with every luxury taste 
could desire or money purchase, sat Mrs. Stanton in a low chair near 
the fire ; the exquisite hothouse flowers, parian statuettes, and dainty 
appointments seeming but the fit surroundings of the stately figure 
and lovely face of her who sat there, the mistress of all; yet despite 
beauty and position and boundless wealth, there was on Blanche 
Stanton’s face an expression of pain and perplexity and utter misery, 
and she looked imploringly at Captain Hume as he stood before 
her, passionately urging his suit, while she repeated, 

‘TI cannot, I dare not; O Willie, don’t ask me!’ 

‘ Blanche, my Blanche, my darling, listen to me. I will take 
such care of you; what is there to be afraid of ? Come with me and 
be my wife.’ 

‘I can’t ; O, you know I can never be that; it is too late,’ the 
regretful piteous voice repeated, ‘ too late.’ 

‘It is not,’ Hume exclaimed. ‘ Stanton will get a divorce— 
he is certain to; he must! and then we will go to India, and be so 
happy. Ifyou care one bit about me, you can’t, you won’t refuse. 
Say yes, Blanche.’ 

‘Mr. Stanton wouldn’t ; I know he wouldn’t,’ the wife replied ; 
‘and it couldn’t make it a bit less wicked even if he did.’ 

‘Blanche, why did you ever marry him?’ Hume asked impa- 
tiently. 

‘I couldn’t help myself, indeed I couldn’t ; you can’t imagine 
the state we were in; and I didn’t know you cared so for—’ A sob 
choked her voice. 

Hume stooped down, clasping his arm round her. ‘ Never mind 
what is past, my darling; make it up to me now; you can if you 
like. “We'll go to India, and never remember there was such a man 
as Stanton.’ 

‘It would be so ungrateful,’ she sobbed; ‘ he has been very kind.’ 

‘ Kind!’ Hume repeated scornfully. ‘I daresay he is kind. You 
mean he hasn’t beaten or half-killed you; as if one ill-uses a valu- 
able: horse—and he bought you just like a horse; don’t talk of 
gratitude to a man like that. You'll come with me, won’t you ?’ and 
passionate kisses fell on her cheek and brow. For a moment she 
rested her head on his shoulder, then drew back, saying hoarsely, 

‘I cannot be so wicked; it is no use, Willie, I won’t; I say I 
won't.’ 

He started up angrily. ‘Blanche, what do you mean? Then I 
don’t believe you care a rap about me; you think Stanton’s money 
better worth having than my love. Well, I suppose you're right, all 
the world would say the same ;’ and a bitter sneer curled his lip. 
‘A poor soldier’s bungalow isn’t to be compared to Brassil Court ; 
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what a fool I was to think Mrs. Stanton, who sold-herself for money, 
would give it up for me!’ Captain Hume turned moodily away. 
This was more than Blanche could bear. She had resolved to do 


right, and struggled and battled with her love, with her passionate . 


longing to do as he asked—to go with him far away, anywhere, so 
‘that she went with him. It was all in vain; vain the good resolu- 
tions, vain the hard-fought battle ; these last words of Hume’s stung 
her to the quick—for him to think she cared for wealth, for anything 
more than him ! 

Blanche sprang from her seat, clasped both her hands round 
Willie’s arm, her face crimson with excitement and passionate love, 
exclaiming wildly, 

‘I don’t care how wicked it is, I don’t care for anything! I'll 
go anywhere with you—to India, to the world’s end, anywhere !’ 

Deep sobs shook her whole frame as Hume clasped his arms 
round her with vehement thanks and protestations of affection ; yet 
a cold chill struck to his careless irreverent heart, as a whisper in 
low awe - struck tones glided into his ear: ‘Ah, Willie, it isn’t 
Brassil I shall lose for your sake, it’s heaven!’ And though he 
protested and argued, she repeated over and over again, 

‘I shall never go to heaven, I am too wicked; but O, my dar- 
ling, I had rather be lost with you than saved without you.’ 

Hume hardly appreciated all this; his was a light careless 
nature, full of fiery evanescent passion, but incapable of deep or 
lasting feeling ; the love he bore Blanche Hardwicke was decidedly 
the strongest passion of his nature. When, on returning from India 
to ask her to be his wife, he found her married to Stanton, his 
fierce anger, wounded love, and baffled passion knew no bounds, and 
he accepted Blanche’s invitation to Brassil Court, savagely resolv- 
ing to show how little he cared, to show how he despised the Stan- 
tons in general, and Blanche in particular; but when he saw her 
again, the very rm ~ment she held out her hand and welcomed him 
to Brassil, back cai.e the old love with double force. He resolved, 
happen what might, he would win her back—win back the love he 
had always believed she felt for him, and him alone—the love that 
he was certain was his still; and ere Captain Hume had been three 
weeks at Brassil, he stood in Blanche’s morning-room, and drew 
from her a promise to run away with him,—to leave home and 
friends, to cast behind her the world’s opinion, to abandon a doting 
husband, and, worse than all, every thought of goodness and purity 
and religion, every hope of heaven. Ah, Willie Hume exulted, and 
the devil and his angels shouted for joy, as that wicked promise was 
given; but holy guardian spirits wept and wailed, and Blanche 
Stanton shuddered as across her brain came a vision of awful judg- 
ment and just condemnation, and the horrors of that hell to which 
she was hurrying so fast. 
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When Blanche’s agitation subsided, Hume began to talk of 
arrangements, and inquired when Mr. Stanton was expected back, 
the money-lender having gone the evening before to London on 
business. 

Mrs. Stanton replied, ‘The day after to-morrow, in time for 
dinner.’ 

‘ Then,’ resumed Hume, ‘ we needn’t leave Brassil till the same 
morning, that will give more time to make arrangements. We'll go 
to London by the early train, and on to Dover by the night express ; 
we shall be in Paris the next morning in time for breakfast. So if 
Stanton should do such an idiotic thing as to try to follow, we shall 
be safe in Paris long before he can get even to Dover. I'll run up 
to town to-night, and be down again at Farchester to-morrow, and 
sleep. at ‘‘ The George ;” and so meet you at the station next morn- 
ing. I'll send a telegram in Stanton’s name to ask you to meet 
him in London the next day, so it will make no row when you drive 
to the Farchester station. Shall you take your maid ? Unless you’re 
particularly fond of her, don’t; I’ll get you a fresh one, and she 
shall meet us in town. And,’ here Hume’s face crimsoned, and he 
dropped his voice, ‘I say, my pet, don’t bring a whole heap of 
things; don’t take anything of Stanton’s—that he has given you, I 
mean—jewels or anything of that kind. I’ll give you whatever you 
like ; but I should hate to see you wear anything of his.’ Before 
she could reply he went on hurriedly, ‘ There, I think that’s all ; 
now I must go;’ he stooped down, putting his arm round her. 
‘ Good-bye, my darling ; farewell for the last time. We shall never 
have to part again after Thursday. Good-bye.’ He walked to the 
door, closed it softly after him, and Blanche heard his firm step 
echoing along the corridor. 

Mrs. Stanton joined her guests at luncheon, and though she 
said she had a headache and her eyes looked red, she was as amus- 
ing and brilliant as ever. Not one of the numerous party could 
divine what wild, miserable, sinful thoughts were chasing each other 
through the brain of the hostess, who seemed so happy and gay and 
agreeable, such a capital mistress of the house, so kind and thought- 
ful for her guests. Yes, all through that day Blanche went about 
as usual; never till she wished the last of the party good-night at 
the foot of the great staircase did she give herself one moment for 
rest or thought. But that night, as Blanche Stanton lay in her bed, 
she dreamed a gruesome dream. 

Blanche and Willie Hume walked side by side. They came to 
a steep mountain, and climbed up and up till they stood on the top- 
most crag ; below them stretched two plains—one a vast expanse of 
sandy waste, with not a single living moving creature on it; the other, 
a green verdant meadow peopled with thousands and thousands of 
bright beautiful angels, and upwards came strains of exquisite melody 
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and myriads of voices praising and blessing their Creator. <A steep 
path of rocky steps led from the crag to the bright plain below. 
Blanche in her dream strove to descend, but at each step the path 
crumbled before her. As she cried for help, from the blessed multi- 
tude below flew a bright beautiful angel with hands outstretched ; 
from Blanche’s side sprang her companion, and it was no longer 
Willie Hume, but a wild awful shape, yet wearing on the distorted 
demon face a hideous likeness to Willie; the figure stood between 
Blanche and the angel, waving its arms wildly, and the angel of help 
stopped, and the path crumbled more and more till there were hardly 
any steps left. Suddenly the sandy plain below burst asunder, and 
from the midst came hundreds of fearful shapes, wild and fantastic, 
with great heavy leather wings and women’s faces, and the stamp 
of indescribable agony and endless torment on each awful face ; from 
the heavens above came a dazzling flash of lightning, and in the 
midst of the rolling thunder sounded a solemn voice, ‘ Behold the 
sinful and the lost—thy companions; depart to join them!’ The 
demon form at Blanche’s side seized her, and strove madly to drag 
her down, while the awful creatures below flew upwards, and stretched 
out their skinny arms, and clapped their hands, and screamed and 
shouted ‘ Welcome, welcome!’ and with a cry of agony and unut- 
terable terror Blanche awoke. The day was just beginning to dawn; 
a few faint streaks of light glided in through the closed curtains as 
Blanche knelt by the bedside, burying her terror-stricken face in her 
clasped hands, praying to escape the awful doom that awaits deeds 
such as she had promised to perform. 

Long and earnestly she prayed; prayed to be forgiven the sin- 
ful intention, prayed for strength to resist, for power to do right ; 
and such prayers are never in vain. Before she rose from her knees, 
comforted for the past, resolved, whatever might happen, to do right 
in the future, one bright ray of light, the first beam of the rising 
sun, glided into the room, and, resting on the bowed head, touched 
lovingly the golden hair, and spoke of pardon and love and a happy 
eternity. 

Cuapter VI. 
CAPTAIN HUME’S WIFE. 


. THE next evening, when Captain Hume, thoroughly satisfied with 
his day’s work in London, and congratulating himself on his capital 
plans, and the completeness of the arrangements he had made, 
. alighted at the George Hotel, Farchester, a note was put into his 
hand. He glanced at the direction, saw it was in Blanche’s hand- 
writing, and quietly putting it in his pocket, proceeded to order 
dinner, and a bed for the night; then walking into the coffee-room, 
stood in’ ront of the fire and tore open the envelope, apparently 
unconscious of a clergyman reading the Times in a distant corner ; 
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a quiet-looking old gentleman, who started and dropped his paper 
at the savage oath that burst from Captain Hume’s lips as he took 
in the purport, of the letter. The rustle of the falling paper attracted 
Hume’s attention; he looked angrily in the direction of the noise, 
then, noting the startled expression in the old man’s face, turned 
impatiently on his heel and re-read Mrs. Stanton’s epistle. A mere 
note; yet the few short passionate sentences destroyed all Hume’s 
well-laid plans. Blanche told in loving gentle words how she had 
resolved to give up their sinful project, imploring him not to be angry, 
’ to forgive her, and to remember how hard it was for her to give him 
up; ending with entreating him to’take this as final, and not to 
insist upon seeing her again—it could do no good; she was firmly 
determined, but it would be very painful to both of them. The letter 
was so loving and sad, showing so plainly the writer’s strong affec- 
tion and what a struggle it was to do what she knew to be right, 
that it touched Hume ; indeed, for about half-an-hour he resolved 
to do her bidding and resign her quietly. 

At the end of that time, as he read and re-read the letter, its 
effect began to wear off, as everything did on his careless surface- 
nature, and he reflected what a fool he would be to be balked so 
easily ; besides, all his arrangements being made, it was easier to 
go on than to turn back now, and this unconsciously had a good 
deal to do with Captain Hume’s conduct. All through the affair 
he considered Blanche made a great fuss about nothing : 40 his easy 
morality, ranning away with another man’s wife was no such eéxtra- 
ordinary event; the thing was done, as it were, every day. Indeed, I 
am not sure whether Willie Hume did not in his heart prefer the excite- 
ment and sensation of eloping with the rich money-lender’s beautifal 
wife to being able to marry Blanche Hardwicke in an ordinary way. 
Consequently Captain Hume very soon regarded the letter as another 
of Mrs. Stanton’s unnecessary scruples, an obstacle that required 
merely his personal presence and a little persuasion to overcome. 
So after enjoying a good dinner, he ordered a dog-cart and drove over 
to Brassil Court, sending in a message that Captain Hume had 
come over from Farchester with a parcel from Mr. John Hardwicke ; 
would Mrs. Stanton be kind enough to come and see him in the 
library, as he was too wet and muddy to appear in the dining-room ? 
Which message he directed to be delivered immediately to Mrs. 
Stanton, so that in the midst of her guests she could not very well 
refuse to see him. 

To a certain extent the plan succeeded. Blanche knew Willie 
too well not to be afraid of some such move as this, so she was 
neither startled nor unprepared. * Had Captain Hume been a phy- 
siologist, he would have argued ill for his ultimate success from Mrs. 
Stanton’s immediate appearance, still more ill for any plans based 
on the chance of weak yielding in the stately handsome woman who 
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entered the room with head erect, and calm grave manner, while 
the tap of the tiny high-heeled boots sounded firm and resolute on 
the polished oak floor. Yet, in spite of her bold front, the hand 
Mrs. Stanton held out shook visibly, and before that short interview 
was over she had need of all her brave spirit, all her firm resolution 
to do right. 

Passionately Hume pleaded and coaxed and threatened; sorely 
did Blanche’s own heart misgive her, firmly did that heart plead for 
him, yet she stood her growid; firmer and firmer, repeated over 
and over again, came the determination to save herself and him ; it 
was easier if she could think her present misery would save him 
from destruction. Confident as Hume was in his personal power 
over her, he soon saw how unavailing was that power to shake her 
present resolution. At last, moodily, half-sulkily, he gave in, and 
turned to the door muttering, 

‘ You never cared a rap about me.’ 

Then for the first time that evening Blanche’s face grew deadly 
white, and almost a scream rose to her lips. 

‘O Willie, Willie, wish me good-bye kindly !’ 

He came a step back, flung his arms round her, kissed her pas- 
sionately once and again—a long lingering kiss, whispered hoarsely, 

‘Blanche, promise, swear if—when Stanton dies, you will send 
for me; promise.’ 


She repeated, ‘I promise !’ and he was gone. 

As the door closed behind him, and the last echo of Willie Hume’s 
step died away, Blanche Stanton buried her face in her hands, and 
sobbed as if her heart would break. Three minutes later the great 
doors of Brassil Court closed behind Captain Hume for ever. 


Two years have passed and gone since Willie Hume and Blanche 
Stanton parted in the old library at Brassil Court, and now Blanche 
stands by her husband’s death-bed. Those two years have been 
spent at Brassil in the ordinary round and common every-day alter- 
nations of pleasure and excitement, anxiety and sorrow, Ellen 
Hardwicke is married, Ralph is dead, but Mrs. Stanton is as beaunti- 
ful as ever, and on the lovely face is apparent ne trace of that stormy 
interview in the old library. When Stanton returned from London 
the day after Captain Hume’s evening visit to Brassil, he found his 
wife suffering from a severe cold and feverish attack, and for more 
than a week she kept her room: when she reappeared down-stairs 
she looked as well as usual, seeming to enjoy society and every kind 
of amusement as much as, if not more than, ever. And so the months 
passed on, and Mr. Stanton cauglit a slight cold, but there did not 
seem much the matter ; so that Mrs. Stanton was extremely aston- 
ished when, after the lapse of a week, the doctor informed her that 
her husband could not survive many days. Poor Blanche was sur- 
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prised and really sorry ; but, reader, do not judge her too harshly if 
there mingled with her sorrow and regret for the husband, who, with 
all his faults, had been very kind to her, one flash of joy at the 
thought, ‘ Then I can think of Willie without any sin !’ 

Blanche had been a good wife, despite the circumstances that 
caused her marriage ; she had made her husband thoroughly happy, 
and now in his last illness nursed him kindly and gently ; and in 
long after years it was to her a mourntu! pleasure to remember how, 
not an hour before he died, Stanton turned feebly in his bed, and, 
holding out his hand, said : 

‘ Blanche dear, I must say good-bye. You have been a very 
good wife to me, though you did marry for money. I have left 
everything, Brassil and all, to you, so you can take Hume when- 
ever you like.’ Then, seeing Blanche’s start of surprise, he went 
on: ‘Ah, you didn’t think I knew; yes, I guessed a good deal, and 
at one time feared I should lose you, but I trusted in my wife’s 
goodness, and you see I was right. Ah, Blanche, I used not to 
believe in any one’s goodness; you have made me see things very 
differently ; so, dear, I hope you will be happy at last. There, dear, 
don’t cry: it’s.a very good thing for you I’m going so soon. I’ve 
only been a short time in your way, and I’ve not been unkind to 
you, have I? It will soon be all over now. Good-bye.’ 

Yes, it was soon over—the short illness, the quiet death-bed, 
and the solemn funeral; and Blanche Stanton was a widow, with 
her beauty and Brassil Court and ten thousand a year. 

Stanton had been buried a fortnight, and Blanche, oppressed by 
the solitude of Brassil, had gone with her sister, Mrs. Acton, the 
latter’s husband, and their only child, a baby six months old, to St. 
Leonards, before she ventured to fulfil the long-given promise, by writ- 
ing to Captain Hume. She knew where his regiment was, and from 
time to time heard of him through friends, though she had never seen 
or heard from himself since they parted ; so now she had no difficulty 
in directing her letter to the head-quarters of the regiment. A week 
passed without any answer; so, imagining him to have left the 
army, she wrote to inquire of Captain Preston, a brother officer of 
Willie’s, and learnt from him that Hume and a friend in the same 
corps had gone a month ago on a sporting tour into Hungary, but, 
Captain Preston added, Mrs. Stanton’s letter should be forwarded 
immediately. 

One evening, about nine o’clock, some three weeks after the 
receipt of Captain Preston’s note, a cab drove up to the door of the 
large house Mrs. Stanton had taken on the Marina, and almost be- 
_ fore Ellen could wonder who their late visitor could be, or Blanche’s 
heart divine who it surely was, Captain Hume was ushered into the 
drawing-room. Ellen Acton knew the whole story, knew of her 
sister’s letter ; and seeing Hume’s scarcely-concealed agitation, after 
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the first greetings were over, drew her husband out of the room, and 
Blanche Stanton and Willie Hume were alone. 

Then ensued an uncomfortable pause. Blanche naturally waited 
for Willie to speak. She had done as he had made her promise, 
and now surely it was for him to act, not her. On Hume’s face 
was no joy, no happiness, only a miserable cloud of doubt and per- 
plexity, and a look of shame she had never seen before. Cold and 
chill to Blanche’s heart struck the conviction that he did not care 
for her—that she had written to him in perfect confidence of his 
love, and it was no longer hers; and instantly all the pride of her 
haughty nature rose in arms. She drew up her tall figure proudly, 
and on the lovely face came an expression of intense scorn as she 
said, 

‘ You need not be afraid, Captain Hume, or think it necessary 
to put on so much needless confusion. I merely wrote to you as an 
old friend, and as such, and such only, I am very glad to see you, 
and so is my sister. I will go and send her or Mr. Acton to come 
and talk to you; I am hardly equal to entertaining any one just 
now.’ 

Hume laid a detaining hand on her dress, exclaiming, 

‘ Don’t go, pray don’t. O Blanche, why didn’t you write before ?’ 
She. turned fiercely upon him. 

‘ Before !’ she repeated scornfully. ‘ Would you have me write 
before my husband was laid in his grave? I only wrote too soon— 
the mistake was writing at all.’ 

Hume buried his face in his hands, groaning out, ‘ Too late ! 
too late!’ There was more in this than mere fickleness, mere for- 
getfulness of his love, and so Blanche felt, and his evident misery 
touched her. She laid one white hand on his shoulder, saying, 

‘ What is too late, Willie ?’ 

Despite her anger, that name came gently and lovingly from 
her lips. He seized her hand in both of his, pressing it convul- 
sively, till his grasp crushed the costly rings into the slender fingers, 
and repeated, 

‘ Too late! O, if I had only known a month—three weeks ago ! 
but now—’ 

‘ What ?’ she whispered. 

Hume set his face as for a stern physical effort, and through the 
clenched teeth came the words, ‘I am married.’ 

‘ Married! married !’ spoke a hollow voice, a voice so unlike 
Blanche’s. Mrs. Stanton’s face grew white and rigid, and with a 
faltering step she turned away. Hume sprung up and stood before 
the door, but a low heart-broken voice entreated, ‘I cannot bear it ; 
let me go.’ He obeyed instantly. So the last time Willie Hume 
ever looked upon Blanche Stanton’s face, there was stamped upon 
that face an expression of unutterable pain and desolate misery, and 
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the large eyes looked out of the rigid face with a wild despairing 
agony that will haunt Captain Hume to his,dying day. 

Half-an-hour later, when Mrs. Acton reéntered the drawing- 
room, she found Willie seated with his face buried in his hands. 
He did not seem to hear her entrance, and never stirred till she 
spoke. Then he started up, wrung her hand convulsively, and was 
gone and out of the house before utter astonishment allowed her to 
say a word. 


It was many months before Blanche heard the particulars of 
Willie Hume’s marriage. The story was told to Ellen Acton by 
her cousin, John Hardwicke, in the following words : 

‘You see, Nelly, poor Hume got into a scrape in Hungary, and 
made a complete fool of himself. He and Paulet—you know Paulet 
of the 150th—went there for shooting, and awful good sport they 
had too—deer and wild boar, and lots of smaller game. Well, 
they got leave from a Hungarian Count—no end of a swell, a friend 
of Paulet’s at Vienna—to shoot over a whole lot of his property up 
in the mountains, and there they lived for a month, putting up at 
the house of the Count’s chief tenant, a superior sort of farmer. 
The fellow had a daughter, the belle of those parts, and an awfully 
pretty girl too, for I’ve seen her since she came to England. Hume 
always will philander after women; so he flirted audaciously with 
her, and I suppose the girl fell over head and ears in love with him, 
though she couldn’t speak a word of English, and I should think 
his Hungarian wasn’t first-rate. However, they got on somehow, 
and Hume went too far, and fell into a regular scrape. Well, just 
before the two fellows went back to Vienna, out the whole story 
came, and there was no end of arow. ‘The parents, especially the 
old mother, went nearly out of their minds. They were very re- 
spectable people in their line, and had no idea of a daughter of theirs 
going to the bad. They begged and prayed Hume to marry the 
girl, and made such a fuss that he didn’t know how to get out of it. 
Willie’s a very soft-hearted fellow, and he couldn’t stand the old 
woman’s tears. Besides, the daughter was awfully fond of him, and 
he told me himself he’s never cared what he did since Blanche mar- 
ried Stanton. So he gave in, and made a fool of himself, and 
actually married the Hungarian. They hadn’t been married a week, 
Paulet told me, before Hume got a letter, or something, and off he 
rushed to England like a madman, leaving his wife behind. She 
didn’t know what to do, poor girl, so Paulet brought her to England 
with him. I don’t think he got many thanks from her husband for 
doing it. And now Willie’s exchanged into a regiment in India, 
and gone off there, swearing he never means to come back to Eng- 
land again, and he’s sent his wife back to Hungary, to her own 
people. So he’s made a nice mess of the affair altogether.’ 
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Months and years have passed since Henry Stanton died, and 
his widow has never married again, or even reappeared in society. 
Great has been the surprise, numerous the speculations as to the 
cause of her seclusion, and signal the disappointment of the heiress- 
hunting part of the London world. Indeed, several of these latter 
have been down to Brassil with the avowed intention of making up 
to the beautiful widow, but received there such scanty encouragement 
that the most daring and reckless of them has never been bold 
enough to ask the important question. 

No; Blanche Stanton lives on at Brassil, loved and revered for 
her kind words and unselfish deeds and loving charity by high and 
low, rich and poor, round her old north-country home; while deep 
in her heart still dwells the image of the soldier far away in India ; 
and those who know her best say it will always be so, and that she 
will live and die Blanche Stanton, the money-lender’s widow. 


K. K. K. 





CHARLES DICKENS’S NOMENCLATURE 


In Two PARTS :—Parrt I. 


[These articles were written nearly two years ago, and put to press, but unavoid- 
ably delayed—long before the appearance of Mr. Forster’s inimitable biography of 
the great novelist. In that work it is asserted, and truly, that Dickens adopted 
many real names. Admittedly, as herein stated ; yet at the same time the fact is 
clear that the novelist coined the bulk of his cognomenz. It cannot be doubted. 
Save in the story, where can be found a Tappertit, a Micawber, a Swiveller, a Swee- 
dlepipes? Another fact. Previously to the publication in America of the Dickens 
Dictionary the writer of these articles had been engaged for three years in the pre- 
paration of an exhaustive, and altogether dissimilar, Concordance to the Works of 
Charles Dickens. The compilers of the American Dictionary assert most randomly 
that the Dickens characters number fifteen hundred. This statement is not cor- 
rect. The invented characters are nine hundred and seventy-one, as herein stated, 
neither more nor less. In the Dictionary, places and institutions, public matters 
and things, are counted in, as also some personages reckoned thrice over, as Noah 
Claypole ; while realities are added, as Eliza Grimwood, H. K. Browne, Miss 
Martineau, George IV., and Dickens’s father !)} 


TuE subject is immense. Rejecting all double names, as ‘ Dot’ for 
Mary Peerybingle, ‘ The Patriarch’ for Casby, ‘ Bolter’ for Claypole, 
or Harris for Short the showman (which, being enumerated, would 
swell the long list to a thousand and three), the characters in the 
works of Charles Dickens, the definite individual creations of his 
dazzling genius, are nine hundred and seventy-one ! 

This amazing array of fictitious personages is comprehended in 
his twenty-four works (reckoning-in the reprinted pieces, say twenty- 
five) from the Sketches to Edwin Drood. I omit the Child’s His- 
tory of England and Memoirs of Grimaldi; the first contains no 
invented character ; the second was but edited by Dickens. 

Excepting these latter, and also the Christmas Numbers, mere 
portions of which—not invariably recognisable, and ephemeral at 
best—were his work, I include all else. 

These nine hundred and seventy-one created personages may be 
classified as follows: 1 marquis, 6 lords, 6 ladies, 5 right honour- 
ables, 8 sirs, 1 don, 1 count; 1 general, 2 majors, 3 colonels, 3 
(army) captains, 2 (army) lieutenants, 2 (army) doctors, 1 artillery- 
man, 1 dragoon, 1 foot-soldier ; 1 (navy) lieutenant, 6 (sea) captains, 
1 purser, 1 pilot, 11 boatmen ; 326 ‘ladies and gentlemen’ (by edu- 
cation and position) ; 10 clergymen, curates, and dissenting minis- 
ters, 1 choir-master,* 1 verger, 1 church clerk, 2 sextons, 1 pew- 


* Grewgious damned him ¢o the National Anthem ! 
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opener; 8 physicians and surgeons, 6 medical students, 6 profes- 
sors of chemistry and other sciences, 13 schoolmasters and assist- 
ants, 8 authors, 4 editors, 1 war correspondent (a ‘ Brick’!), 1 
newsman, 1 ballad-seller, 2 singers, 10 actors (actresses and female 
professionals under the head’ of ‘ ladies’), 3 showmen, 4 circus- 
people, 1 student of chemistry, 1 artist, 1 bellringer, 4 doctors of 
law and divinity, 2 special professors, 2 pugilists (‘ professors .of 
science’ !), 2 teachers of music; 1 justice, 1 stipendiary magistrate, 
5 counsel, 13 solicitors and attorneys, 16 law-clerks, 1 common in- 
former, 2 ‘ detectives,’ 4 constables, 5 proctors and managers, 1 
notary, 2 law-agents, 6 sheriffs’ - officers. and bailiffs, 1 hangman, 
2 turnkeys, 5 beadles; 21 shopkeepers, 3 bankers, 21 merchants, 
9 brokers, 3 tailors, 4 farmers, 2 gardeners, 1 ranger, 1 horsedealer, 
6 general agents, 2 carriers, 2 architects, 1 carpenter, 1 patentee 
and inventor, 1 cab-driver, 15 innkeepers and coach - proprietors, 
1 saddler, 1 manufacturer, 1 turner in ivory, 5 undertakers, 1 auc- 
tioneer, 1 toymaker (not Tackleton, he was a toy-merchant), 1 lock- 
smith, 1 wheelwright, 1 plasterer, 2 chemists, 4 money-lenders, 2 
collectors, 2 (male) lodging-house keepers, 1 chandler, 1 house- 
attendant, 3 blacksmiths, 1 master sweep, 2 booksellers, 1 butcher, 
1 barber, 1 bird-and-animal preserver, 1 shooting-gallery proprietor, 
1 accountant, 1 trade-delegate, 2 lodge-keepers, 1 railway stoker, 
1 errand-goer. 

Now let me draw breath ! 

Resuming : of women, 29 domestic servants, 10 lodging-house 
keepers, 10 landladies and boarding-house proprietresses, 42 work- 
ing-men’s wives, sisters, and relations, 5 charwomen, 4 laundresses, 
6 milliners and dressmakers, 2 workhouse officials, 2 public nurses, 
1 general shopkeeper, 1 wax-work proprietress, 2 almshouse resi- 
dents, 1 artiste in hair, 1 opium-dealer, 2 mill-operatives. Also, 
43 babies and children. Also, 15 business clerks, 6 warehouse 
managers, 4 shopmen, 10 shopboys and apprentices, 6 working-men, 
1 exhibition attendant, 8 waiters, 5 drivers, 1 stableman, 21 male 
domestic servants, 27 ‘miscellaneous’ (including a crossing-sweeper 
and a street Arab). Also, 12 burglars, thieves, and loose women. 
To which stupendous catalogue—compiled by me at first-hand from 
the books—may be appended 10 dogs, 3 horses, and (a final per- 
sonage, whose stuffed body fetched one hundred and twenty guineas, 
as Christie, Manson, and Woods can testify) 1 raven. And all of 
these have definite names.* 

These classified statistics prove the marvellous creative power 
of Dickens. Now to the names! 

Imprimis, something may be said of all cognomens, whether 
long or short. The Chinese mandarin’s wife had a name less than 
a single letter; it was only pronounceable by combining a grunt and 

* I do not count incidental ‘ long-legged young men,’ &c. 
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a sneeze! Moreover, I know a place in North Wales—no joke, 
this—which is a rather important mouthful. Translated: ‘St.- 
Mary’s- Church - by- the - pool - of- the -white - hazels - near - St.-Tysili- 
Gogo ;’ the easy word itself is, Llanfairpoollgwyngyllgogerboolltysi- 
liogogo ! 

Now Dickens never perpetrated such a ‘ caution’ as that, but 
his sportive fancy gave us Ram Chowdar Doss Azuph Al Bowlar 
(Sketches) and Don Cleophas Leandro Perez Zambullo (Old Cu- 
riosity Shop). 

In the array of nearly a thousand names, many were adopted 
without thought or care—names real and ordinary, not indicative 
of character; while as contrastingly undeniable is it that Dickens fre- 
quently gave labour and ingenuity to the manufacture of cognomene. 
Look at the matter! Would Toots denote Micawber? Micawber, 
Toots? The treble tweedledee of the flute represent the deepest 
diapason of the organ? In the name Micawber there is emphatic 
self-assertive resonance ; the echoing, springy elasticity of the ‘ ber’ 
rounding the mightily-important ‘ caw-w-w,’ as illustrative of the 
man as the roll of his voice or his shirt-collar. 

Briefly I dispose of the ordinary names; the Joneses, the Smiths, 
the Browns, the Robinsons. They are but unconsidered ballast. 
Let Waters victimise the Tuggses at Ramsgate; Brogley put in his 
execution at Sol Gills’; Porter get ‘swipey’ (like his name) and con- 
veyed to the police-office ; Cobb be thrashed by plucky Joe Willet ; 
Martin the groom find his match in friend Samivel ; Hunt the gar- 
dener wheel Pickwick to the pound; Harris the greengrocer officiate 
at the footmen’s ‘swarry ;’ Lueas supply Tupman with a bandit 
dress; or even Dawkins the Artful manipulate Mr. Brownlow’s 
pocket—all such names I pass over. Inventing others, Dickens 
exercised his naturally fine ear for sound, identifying it with sense, 
as he was wont to do.* An adept at language, the volumed pon- 
derosity of certain vowels in combination with certain consonants 
doubtless struck him, and I find them employed to denote character. 
Capacious mouthfuls, significant of personal arrogance, mental ob- 
tuseness, ultra pomposity ; witness the wl, aw, ow, wbb, cru, lum, ug, 
oun, and awk, in such names as Colonel Bulder, Captain Pawkins, 
Sir Joseph Bowley, Sir Thomas Clubber, Honourables Crushton and 
Slumkey, General Choke, Colonel Wugsby, (in especial) ‘ Josiah 
Bounderby ;’ not to except Tugby the porter, much less Smauker 
the footman. The last name is wonderfully indicative of the man ; 
first syllable drawn out and vulgarly dignified ; the ‘k’ added shows 
that Bath footman in his studied attitude, drawlingly patronising as, 
with elevated eyebrows, he presents his snuff-box to hilarious Sam. 
A good name; but-I know one better, the sound whereof is fitly 


* The cry of distress came through the stillness, right over the sea, like a great 
sorronful flute or Molian harp. Out of the Season (Reprinted Pieces). 
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thudsome, weighty, dully resonant, gongily funereal. Yes; pro- 
nounce the name of Dombey as off-handedly as you please, you can’t 
throw aside its sonorous hauteur; the air quavers with its echo; 
you have spoken in a crypt, and the groined roof repeats the heavy 
sound. And your utterance of the great man’s great name reveals 
him to your awed vision; a stately procession of One—his proud 
potential coat-tails majestically disappearing. Dickens employed, 
and freely, o and w in christening his heayy ordnance; but i and e 
(combined with liquids) he generally reserved for light field-guns. I 
hold my pen a moment while you sound the names. ; 

Now, don’t you recognise the contrast of Bounderby, Smauker, 
Dombey, with little Chillip or Dick Swiveller? Talk of the sug- 
gestiveness of sound! what volumed loquacity, vulgarity, mouthi- 
ness (the very absence of teeth represented) is there in Gamp, in 
Gamfield, in Bokum, in Bobster, in Bloss! whereas such a fragile 
name as Brittles—not a heavy letter in it—harmonises with that 
‘odd boy’ shaking with fear what time Bill Sikes and Toby broke 
into his mistress’s country house. 

How apt, too,—remembering his high pretensions and personal 
degradation (poles far apart, yet connected),—is the name of Chevy 
Slyme ; that boastful ‘ worrier,’ of unscrupulous principles, all drag- 
gled with the mud of sottishness, dismounted from his high horse 
and positively in pawn for a beer bill! And do we not speak of one 
who has recourse to. paltry meannesses as a ‘ slimy fellow’ ? 

Tackleton probably arises from the tiny nails used in his busi- 
ness of toymaking, or may spring from his morosity and disputative- 
ness; his disposition to ‘ tackle’ others’ opinions. Heep is evident; 
his ‘’umbleness’ inclined him to creep into everything, base crawler 
that he was! As to Hiram Grewgious, the name is impenetrable 
adamant; hard as his face, which, study as you might, was no index 
to his feelings. The vocabulary holds no more angular name than 
Hiram. That angular man presented no smooth exterior; he was 
a screw in outline (not in the sense of meanness, but persistency), 
and the ‘ gious’ gives an additional twist to him. And his cold, sad, 
repellent manner made him gruesome; but the unfinished story leaves 
his character imperfect. 

What of little Miss Moucher? Sharp as a needle—not at all 
unlike a comical cat—what a mouser she proved to Littimer! Never 


was man more pounced upon by Scotland-yard detective, though she - 


was only a female dwarf. But the name admits of another render- 
ing: there was very much of the jack-pudding, the scaramouch about 
her. Observe the vagueness, simplicity, insignificance, in the very 
sounds of Gar-ger-y (quite a light gargle), Hubble, Toodle, Bib, 
Kitt (‘ Miss’ of Dora’s picnic; not Nubbles), Tiddypot, Chivery, 
Veck (a mere ‘ fleck’ of a man, though, to believe the kindly crea- 
ture, his speed and strength were amazing), and Wegg; and how 
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simplicity blends with unreserve or openness in Gills, the nautical- 
instrument maker. 

Then Tetterby: the very sound suggests an artless little man, 
all disarranged and ‘put about,’ circumstantially disjointed; and 
only think of his crowding playing youngsters’ wanton torture of 
their parent! Small marvel that he charged down upon the myriad 
offenders, like some domestic Rupert at a newsman’s Naseby!: See, 
too, the triviality in the name of Fagin’s ‘ greenest’ pupil (sport of 
all the rest), Tom Chitling. In the manufacture of all such cogno- 
mene, Dickens is liberal of his i’s and t’s; witness Tappertit, of 
whom anon. 

Sound and sense: what dignified complacency in the name of 
Turveydrop—the second syllable easing the impressive first, and 
imparting emphasis to the third! How different the sound of Baps 
—that unpretentious being, who might have grown up on ‘ pap;’ 
and yet he was a dancing-master too! Short and compact word ; 
none of the swelled-chestedness of Turveydrop (as assertive as lawyer 
Tulkinghorn, which is a satiating mouthful in itself). How Baps 
stamps the textual being, even as Miggs suggests her self-satisfied 
smirk, or Snawley gives us an idea of unlimited nasal hypocrisy and 
cant ! 

Dickens employed dialectic vernacular. Remember the house- 
attendant, Mr. Klem, as lean and starved as Romeo’s apothecary. 
His very aspect and condition are fixed in one expressive northern 
term—clem, to starve; and the disguise of K adds eccentricity and 
quaintness to the name. Then the operatives’ orator, mouthey dele- 
gate Slackbridge. Hard Times is a Lancashire story. The people’s 
word there for excessive loquacity is jaw or slack; and perhaps the 
bridge has its significance, for that trade-spouter was always offering 
to carry the Coketown hands to the high ground of Success. 

Wicks also, the lively law-clerk, is provincially named: wick, 
alive, animated (probably from quick). The ‘ purest jackass in 
Cloisterham,’ is dialectic ; I mean Thomas Sapsea, auctioneer; sap 
designating a raw or foolish person, a ‘ softy.’ 

Two names convey ideas of difficulty, hamperedness. The first 
suggests a crushed and overcome condition ; the second a predica- 
ment or ‘ fix.’ And the domestic surroundings of those personages, 
their preoccupied wives and neglected families (remember that phi- 
lanthropic monster, the famous Borrioboola Gha), sustain the com- 
parison. Poor miserable husbands, Jellyby and Pardiggle—wriggle 
your best, you are jellified by home mismanagement! As to Borrio- 
boola Gha, it merely represents outlandishness; has, indeed, no 
more point or purpose than the name of the old woman-servant, 
Tamaroo. 

To denote cruelty, greed, or a half-savage state, Dickens em- 
ploys the jarring and discordant ‘Gr,’ followed by hard or hissing 
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consonants. How effective Gride the usurer, Gradgrind the manu- 
facturer, Gridley the ‘man from Shropshire,’ driven half mad by 
Chancery abuses, or Gregsbury the overbearing harsh M.P.! But 
Ebenezer Scrooge—how the name sounds !—that ‘ squeezing, wrench- 
ing, grasping, scraping, clutching, covetous old sinner,’ who ‘iced his 
office in the dog-days’! the very sweetness of the Christian name so 
forcibly contrasting with it. And the ‘Gr’ crops up again—stern 
and sturdy here—in John Grueby, who dismounted Hugh o’ the 
Maypole during the Gordon riots ; and the g in my dear Floy’s noble 
dog Diogenes, faithful and not to be corrupted, of a hard cynical 
nature, with teeth for Carker, by the way! And the mention of 
Diogenes opens up a new phase. Not in mere sound, but in lucid 
expression, Dickens is intentionally felicitous. Think of Walter 
Gay; the Barnacles (sticking to the ship of state); Alderman Cute; 
Sir Mulberry Hawk ; his dupe Lord Verisopht (with Pyke and Pluck 
thrown in); the irate Mrs. Macstinger; thundering, steamy Boan- 
erges Boiler ; the effeminate sheep, Lord Mutanhead ; Count Smorl- 
tork ; mightily-dignified Stiltstalking ; polite and devilish Blandois 
(Rigaud, Little Dorrit); affected, twisted, angular Mrs. Skewton ; 
her pitiably wan page Withers ; the stick-at-nothing nurse, Betsy 
Prig (great at clutching pillows from dying people) ; filled-out healthy 
flower, Mrs. Lupin (her bloom and its akin). Yea, expressive names, 
indicative of character or appearance. As also publican Mellows ; 
‘ Blue Dragon’ Tapley ; brisk energetic Joram (the undertaker, who 
undertook to win sweet Minnie Omer, and succeeded), as spirited as 
any ‘jorum’ of punch ; Caleb Plummer, bright of face as the fruit 
itself, or even the ‘ white-hearted’ Cherrybles ; shallow stockbroker 
Waterbrook ; the ‘ small’ tyrant, Miss Knag ; javelinish Rosa Dartle 
(through all we cannot but pity her, and charge her faults on Steer- 
forth) ; gentle Mrs. Meek (of a son); crazy Miss Flite; happy, rosy 
Mr. Garland, who befriended Kit ; eccentric old Grimwig, open to 
eat his head, and wrathful against peel-throwers ; unsightly, sinister 
Gashford, Lord George’s recusant secretary ; laughing Miss Giggles ; 
gluttonous Gobler; solid Mrs. Hominy: not to mention the per- 
‘ forming dog Merrylegs; the dashaway pony Whisker ; the noctur- 
nal-prowling, pugnacious, police-hating dog Bull’s-eye (Bill Sikes’s 
brute, the name whereof is not known to one man in ten thousand) ; 
or the tenacious raven Grip. 

Dickens, as previously shown, gave certain uses to the heavier 
sounds. Typifying another class of characters, he rejects the u, long 
o, and w; substituting the a, e, and 7 (for light superficial person- 
ages): instance Lady Skettles, Lady Tippins, the Veneerings, Ed- 
mund Sparkler—Septimus Crisparkle I shall deal with anon—and 
effervescent Jinkins of ‘ Todgers’s.’ You have no harsh g’s here ; 
the solitary g in Veneering, as in Gusher the law-clerk, being pleas- 
antly bronchial. Characteristics considered, I think the name of 
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Skettles was suggested by the fancy word skit; Tippins by tifin— 
her ladyship generally appears at lunch or dinner; while rattled 
money (the chink of the cxutnx) supplies a clue to Jinkins, whose 
conversational volatility and constitutional restlessness, while almost 
fatal to the Youngest Gentleman in Company, enlivened Todgers’s. 

Some names associate with calling and vocation: a bayonet to 
artilleryman Bagnet; war’s carnage to Lieutenant Slaughter ; the 
graveyard soil to Mould the undertaker; an article of costume to 
Mantalini ; his unloading business to carman Tip (p); the fish to 
Captain Cuttle ; school-cramming to Feeder, B.A.; ditto to peda- 
gogue (of facts) M‘Choakumchild ; his ’cuteness (vulgo, leeriness) to 
Sleary of the circus; his garret poverty to poet Slum; spangles and 
tinfoil to Tinberry the actor ; the sound of the law-court to Buzfuz ; 
summary process of drying clothes to Mrs. Bangham the washer- 
woman ; her shop-fowls to Mrs. Chickenstalker ; his bailiff habit of 
leaving only the outside shell to Scaley; his seizures at creditors’ 
instance to Tix (tick, credit) the broker’s man; the bell to valet 
Tinkler. 

Other names, again, are professionally high-sounding, while 
some serve to indicate nationality: witness the actresses Belvawney, 
Bravazza, Lenville, Gazingi, Snevellicci; Fitz-Osborne (Sparkins), 
Fitz-Marshall (Jingle), and the Dorrits’ chaperone Mrs. General ; 
while of the latter, Dr. Manette, the French maid Hortense, the 
wine-seller Defarge, and Evrémonde’s valet Gabelle. For mere dis- 
play, Miss Monflathers ; for identification with locality, Stephen 
Blackpool (Coketown being Preston, and the old Hell-shaft a verit- 
able disused pit near Walton-le-Dale). Pruffle, the scientific gen- 
tleman’s footman—recollect Pickwick’s mismanaged lantern and the 
meteors—had a petted servant’s place, was spoiled, was dressy, per- 
haps sported ruffles, or the thought suggested his name. 

Concerning slang, Dickens knew it well. I think the Jew 
waiter’s ‘ flyness’ and ability at a ‘ cross’ conferred the title of Bar- 
ney (in Oliver Twist); just as ‘ fake’ gives us Fagin, though the 
name may have been a real one; a burglar’s phrase Crackit (‘ Flash 
Toby’), or ‘ morrice’ and < bolt,’ to clear off, the alias Morris Bolter 
of Noah Claypole. As to Claypole, what is it but mud-head, and 
most expressive of that thick-skulled charity boy, as Mutanhead be- 
fore mentioned ? 

Again: lightness, sprightliness, superficiality (remember what 
I said of a and e and i) are represented by such names as Kitter- 
bell, La Creevy, Skimpole, Miss Lillerton (contrast its ringing sound 
with harsh and jarring Scr-o-o-ge), Copperfield’s ‘flame’ Miss 
Larkins, the Nun’s-House luminary Twinkleton ; and what a senti- 
mental sneeze, annunciative of her presence, you have in her as- 
sistant Tisher !—a regular ‘ tish-Hoo !’ surprising the short téte-a- 
tetes of Edwin Drood and Rosa his betrothed. 
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As also in the quick and springy style of Fips—you remember 
his old chambers in Austin Friars, and Tom Pinch—that really jovial 
offhand ‘ filliping’ fellow, whose impenetrability was as assumed as 
uncongenial. Dickens condensed Philip Pirrip to Pip: how accord- 
ant to reduce the characteristic ‘ fillip’ of the little man to Fips !— 
a sort of all-there-ness in a nutshell. Similar simplicity and shrewd- 
ness (made the more so by syllabical compression) we see in the 
self-contained patentee Doyce, and the collector Pancks—contrast 
their sounds with Sweedlepipes or Sliderskew!—but inasmuch as 
Pancks, that energetic locomotive in breeches, foretold most won- 
drously the good fortune of Little Dorrit, the name was probably 
suggested by ‘ hanky-panky ;’ just as London dash and pertness are 
innate in Swidger (how the switch whistles through the air!), the 
merry lodge- keeper, whose ‘ Exactly-as-I-say- myself’ indorsing 
others’ opinions adds to his own importance. 

The names of another class effectively suggest cruelty, injustice, 
stealthiness, effrontery, rapacity, craft—connected qualities. How 
did Fang bully Mr. Brownlow! Had not Sampson Brass the un- 
scrupulous audacity of a shark (remember his profession)? How 
the iron heel of resurrectionist Cruncher grinds the churchyard mould 
(he who would not be prayed for or permit his wife to ‘flop’)!' The 
adroit stony-hearted old scoundrel Flintwinch unites the leverage, 
in business matters, of a winch and the hardness of a flint itself. 
Even Betsy Trotwood said she found something ‘ murdering’ in the 
name of oppressive inflexible Murdstone (proof that the author had 
considered it). Marwood, otherwise ‘good Mrs. Brown,’ is evil 
from first to last, the despicable, dirty, demoniacal child-stripper ! 
Monks (real name Edward Leeford, brother to Oliver Twist) is 
secret and mysterious; Carker the manager has a name with not a 
soft or sweet sound in it, as repulsive as Scrooge or Kags, the latter 
of which, denoting a convict, probably sprang from the thieves’ term 
‘lag ;’ while Isaac List, insinuating cock-eyed gambler, a terror to 
Nell and a snare to her grandsire, is the epitome of stealth and 
noiseless craft—a rascal who might have approached his victims in 
list slippers! How an honest reader burns to clutch him by the 
throat when he incites the doting grandfather to deprive our own 
dear darling child of her last coin! I confess to many muttered oaths 
and internal imprecations thereat, not without tears for her. 

Let a thought too be given to the significance of Barnaby’s 
raven Grip, whose cultivation of the vulgar tongue rather strength- 
ened by his temporary confinement in Newgate. What power, what 
tenacity, the name implies! and how the feathered jocular devil 
(I take his own word for his Satanship) holds fast to everything he 
seizes, be it a bauble or buried treasure, an acquired speech or a 
human sinew! No mistake about him; and really, allowing for his 
being a bird, I think there was some blood-relationship between 
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Grip the devil and that other imp, Daniel Quilp, though they knew 
not each other! But I hasten to deal with the special names, and 
may fitly open with the dwarf. 

By reference to incidental occurrences and individual peculiari- 
ties, to the acts, feelings, qualifications of the personages themselves, 
will I support my theory of their names; and this is, I take it, 
fair play: Charles Dickens as author becoming my witness and 
exponent. 

Sacrificing style to space, I commence my examination of the 
special names with—Quilp. The word ‘ quilt’ (v.a.) is used semi- 
ludicrously, to signify the inflicting of punishment: ‘I'll give you a 
quilting! I'll quilt you!’ The diabolical dwarf delighted in annoy- 
ing others; he was a malicious monster who revelled in teasing, 
torturing, punishing everybody he could. His tantalising devilry to 
his wife and Mrs. Jiniwin; his enjoyment of the woes of Sampson 
Brass, when he compelled that ‘ worthy’ to drink steaming spirit ; 
his plot against honest Kit, and the way in which he stabbed Kit’s 
effigy ; his wild dance round the chained and infuriated dog; his 
thrashings of that upside-down young cure, Tom Scott—all come to 
mind. Cruel, spiteful, the scheming unsightly wretch strove to find 
pleasure in punishing and ‘ quilting’ all about him. But quilt itself 
might have been misunderstood for the noun substantive, an ordi- 
nary bed-covering. Dickens makes Quilp relish his atrocities ; and 
Dickens knew the unctuousness of the letter p, as in the term gulp. 
How one seems to smack the lips after it! So by sinking the ¢ in 
‘ quilt’—to punish, to beat—and substituting p, we have Quilp in 
full, and the very smack of the little monster’s lips preserved in 
sound. 

It was imperative that Sam Weller’s name should begin with 
W, as a set-off against the meditated cockneyisms. How could old 
Tony have played upon the V (in the great trial-scene) had it not ? 
The W was indicative, and Sam and his father constantly ring the 
changes upon it. As to the other letters, any would have sufficed ; 
and yet perhaps even the whole word Weller is significant. As thus: 
Sam never got worsted but once (when Job Trotter ‘sold’ him over 
the boarding-school affair) ; and so, while some Londoners are good 
at repartee or contrivance, and others better, the immortal Sam was 
(sinking all grammar) best or Weller—yea, Wellest, if you will! 
Such an expressive but perverted absurdity was very much in the 
way of the then young author, brimful of fun and humour, and in- 
tent on making Sam the character next to Mr. Pickwick. 

Krook of the marine-stores : victim of spontaneous combustion ; 
voice like a raven, with dash of the crow; chuckled deep down in 
his throat after a hard and successful bargain. Hear, also, his fatal 
liquor gurgling as he greedily swallows it, his crooked old throat 
offering cartilaginous impedimenta. Altogether, not unlike the rattle 
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in the Chatham clothes-dealer’s windpipe—that horrible goroo !/— 
who fleeced poor David. Well, voice, liquor, swallow all combined, 
surely they attest themselves and prove the man in—Krook! not 
without residuary evidences of raven, crow, and gurgle. 

The name Micawber was unquestionably suggested by the im- 
portant, showy, self-asserting macaw. His voice had no screech, 
but ‘a roll in it.’ Very much of the bird’s pretentiousness in Mi- 
cawber’s get-up: impressive shirt-collars, consequential eye-glass, 
chest thrown out; not to mention special occcasions, as when he 
prepared to emigrate, and walked the deck clad nautically, with 
mien to match. Dickens was a master of sounds; remember his 
condensation of Philip Pirrip into Pip—i’s preserved, and p’s pre- 
cipitated by a chemical process of his own. 

I get at the rosy old undertaker, Mr. Omer, thus: behind his 
shop-counter, yard-stick in hand, measuring funeral cloth; easy 
transitional thought (from length to quantity)—-omer, a Hebrew 
measure. In such transitions Dickens indulged; instances, Steer- 
forth, Rudderford, Smike, Pyke, Westlock, Northkey; even as 
cucumber may be derived from King Jeremiah, or Solomon from 
Homer.* 

Pecksniff is great—his selfish inquisitiveness, his aptitude to 
‘ stick his beak’ into what he scented. How he pecked everybody ! 
Old Martin even as a stranger; simple, lovable Tom Pinch; Mrs. 
Todgers’ good liquor, when he got ‘chronically drunk ;’ in fact, 
went on pecking until the Anglo-Bengalee pecked him. As to his 
sniff, remember how he dismissed faithful Tom with upturned eyes 
and nasal forgiveness for uninflicted injuries ; how he sniffed about 
Baal, Baal! and Calf, calf! and purity; nor forget his address to 
Mary Graham. Pecking? Didn’t he peck young Martin’s design of 
the grammar-school? Sniffing? The (literally) ‘ finished’ hypocrite 
didn’t forget his part when he lay under wrathful old Martin’s walk- 
ing-stick even! I repeat it; the name is as great as the man is 
little ; it just fits him like a skin. 


* Omeros (backwards), soremo, solemo, Solomon. 


W. F. PEACOCK. . 





